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DOES THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF RELIGIONS 
YIELD A DOGMATIC THEOLOGY? 


PROFESSOR HUGH R. MACKINTOSH 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


The new method of study, familiar to Germans as the religionsge- 
schichtliche Methode, is in theology the question of the hour. Issues 
are raised by it of such cardinal importance that for the present it 
tends to overshadow ail other problems. In an age of trusts, often 
hostile to individual enterprise, it is perhaps not wonderful that the 
science of comparative religion should propose to take over the busi- 
ness of Christian theology. The work, it is held, can be better done 
on the larger scale. Every religion is a syncretism; every religion has 
in it elements which can be traced to alien sources and differ consider- 
ably in value. Is it not antecedently probable that the man who 
studies Christianity, not by itself, but as one member of a group, with 
the knowledge and trained insight gained by comparative investiga- 
tion, will take a saner view of it, its strength and perhaps its weakness, 
than the man who is a Church theologian and nothing more? 
In Kipling’s familiar words, 

-) ., What can they know of England who only England know ? 


How can we reach truth at all except as we define various types of 

religion by contrast to one another, thus fixing and authenticating by 

reference to history the beliefs and practices that are relatively highest ? 

This is the problem of present-day theology; but it is perhaps 

worth while to point out that it is in no sense a novel one. Not to 

speak of the early apologists, we know that the place of Christianity 
505 
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in the religions of the world evoked lively interest in the eighteenth 
century. The age of rationalism indeed brought to the discussion 
several qualities of immense value—a cool urbanity of temper, a singular 
absence of ecclesiastical prejudice, and a real interest in psychology. 
Its weak point was its sense for history. In the nineteenth century 
also there have been forerunners of the new movement. The late 
Professor Otto Pfleiderer had for at least thirty years been making 
substantial contributions to a philosophy of religion which should 
embody, and interpret to reason, the ascertained results of the his- 
torical study of religion. In a recent History of Theology he is 
actually styled the father of the new school. The widely current 
impression that the movement as a whole is of a novel and unpre- 
cedented kind may be due rather to the sharp contrast that obviously 
exists between it and the tendencies of Ritschlianism. So jealously 
and so completely had Ritschl isolated the religion of the New Testa- 
ment from ethnic influences that in the end some of his.ablest scholars 
were provoked into reaction; and not unnaturally they have some- 
times spoken as if the direction taken by their revolt were a wholly new 
thing in the world, and spelt revolution. Already, however, the 
Christian mind has begun to accommodate itself more or less calmly 
to the fresh issues thus flung into the arena. Someone has said that 
every new idea, before it is received, has to submit to three successive 
modes of treatment. First people say, severely, “We never heard of 
such a thing before;” next, “It is contrary to the Bible;”’ finally, “We 
knew it all the time.”” And even now, I think, we can see this process 
of self-recovery going on in the church. For the hundredth time the 
gospel is finding its own in the changes of human thought. 

Let me now state clearly what this paper does not aim at. It does 
not aim at a discussion of the value of the new method for biblical 
exegesis. It was of course certain beforehand that scholarship would 
advance from a study of primitive Christian documents to a historical 
study of the ideas which these documents contain; answers to the 
question how certain ideas took literary form-scarcely decide anything 
as to the origin or worth of the ideas themselves. Hence the work 
of Gunkel and Bousset on a writing like the Apocalypse was at once 
felt to supply a palpable want. At first, it is true, wild ideas were 
entertained as to the far-reaching modifications in store for biblical 
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theology, and we are still agreeably conscious of the sobering influence 
exerted by the Babel-Bibel controversy. Still, whatever the diseases 
of its childhood, anyone can see that the new method of inquiry has 
come to stay. As Professor Denney has said, “Its right is unques- 
tioned, and though like all new things it is apt to go to some heads 
with intoxicating power, it has brought light into a few dark places in 
the New Testament, and has doubtless more to bring.’ 

Neither is it the aim of this paper to ask what may be the signifi- 
cance for apologetics of the parallels to specifically Christian doctrines 
which are or may be discoverable in the records of non-Christian 
faiths. The importance of this question no one will dispute. Let us 
waive for one moment all uncertainty as to whether the myths of 
virgin-births, of descents into the underworld, of resurrections and 
ascensions which certain writers have pointed out in the religions of 
Egypt, Arabia, Phoenicia, or Persia are veritable analogues of the 
ideas enshrined in the New Testament; let us assume rather that the 
analogy has been proved to the very hilt. Is this supposed result a 
hindrance to the apologist or a help? Does it make his task of 
justifying the gospel to the modern mind an easier thing, or create a 


fresh and perhaps an exceptionally grave difficulty? Farther on I 
have ventured to indicate briefly the elements of a reply to this subtle 
and complicated question, but for the present we must leave it on one 
side. 


Our problem is rather the more general one whether the method of 
comparative religion, moving always in its proper limits, and using 
no principles but its own, can furnish us with a tenable dogmatic. 
Sanguine things have been said as to the prospect of this, and as to 
the attractiveness it is likely to have for the normal intelligence of today. 
Can these eager words of promise be made good? Has the effort 
been made to substantiate them, and if so with what success? It is 
perhaps a fact of significance that so far only one prominent writer, 
Professor Troeltsch, of Heidelberg, has tried his hand, and even he, 
in spite of his great ability, has scarcely got much beyond the prolego- 
mena to a possible dogmatic system. From this we have no right, 
certainly, to infer that the task is too much for human powers, but 
at least we may cherish a salutary sense of its extreme difficulty. 

t Jesus and the Gospel, p. 11. 
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Let us then take in turn the laws of historical inquiry formulated 
by Troeltsch, in their application to the field of religion, and let us 
scrutinize the bearing of each on the construction of a doctrinal system. 
Be it remembered, also, that no system of theology is possible or 
conceivable except as it rests upon the apprehension by religious men 
of an absolute criterion of truth and value. Christian beliefs imply 
that in Jesus the Christian mind has felt itself to be in contact with the 
last and highest reality in the universe. Human appreciation of 
truth, as truth is in Jesus, may change or vary in respect to depth, 
accuracy, and comprehensiveness; but except for the irrefragable 
conviction generated in the soul that Jesus Christ puts very God 
within our reach, as Father and Redeemer of men, not a single article 
of Christian faith would ever have been formulated anywhere in the 
world. It is a crucial point, therefore, whether the rules of scientific 
history, as Troeltsch conceives them, still leave to the gospel this 
fundamental character of absoluteness and finality. 

The laws of historic method, says Professor Troeltsch,? under 
which all religious phenomena of the past must be subsumed, are 
three in number; those, namely, of criticism, analogy, and relativity. 
According to the first of these, each historical conclusion is in itself no 
more than a judgment of probability, which cannot at the utmost rise 
higher than moral certainty. ‘This makes our hold upon each particu- 
lar an insecure one. The law of analogy asserts the essential uni- 
formity of occurrences in this world, so that events far apart in space 
and time must be regarded as having taken place in that manner 
which general experience proves to be normal. Finally, the law of 
relativity proclaims that history is a seamless robe, each personality 
or episode of the past being only a subordinate element in the limitless 
context. Or, to change the figure, all things are born in the river of 
time; every change in the current is the outcome of previous change; 
and to speak of ultimate isolation or originality is therefore purely 
unmeaning. No one can believe in it who sees what history is. 

Now it is plain that if the fact of Christianity, and especially the 
facts in which Christianity originated, are to be interpreted by these 


2 Ueber historische und dogmatische Methode, pp. 89 ff. On the whole subject 
see Hunzinger’s able book, Probleme und Aufgaben der gegenwartigen systematischen 
Theologie (1909). 
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laws, as conceptions assumed to cover all the details without remainder, 
a stupendous problem is being approached with very grave dogmatic 
prejudices. They are so grave that the faith of the New Testament 
may turn out to be discredited from the first. In any case, it is always 
depressing to be told in advance how much you are permitted to 
believe; and these “summary and a priori decisions in which courage- 
ous spirits lay down the law beforehand to a world of which we know 
so little” do not lead us to anticipate that the greatest things in Chris- 
tianity will be handled with the requisite sympathy and fairness. 
One may go farther, and say that it is a direct offense against the prin- 
ciples of exact thought to import into the investigation of Christianity 
methods which are no doubt quite trustworthy in general research, 
but which yet bar out by definition the claim of this religion to bring 
to men a wholly unique embodiment of divine grace. If we may 
put it so, the Christian faith has achieved results, in the consolation 
and renewal of human lives, which merit treatment of a more respect- 
ful kind. Nor can we consent that the lips of the apostles should be 
sealed on the mere ground that they lived so long ago, when it was 
still believed that amazing things could happen. It is possible that 
amazing things happen to this day. Indeed “if anything is certain, 
it is that the world is not made to the measure of any science or 
philosophy, but on a scale which perpetually summons philosophy and 
science to construct themselves anew.” The estimate of Christianity 
proposed by the new school has naturally suffered from a failure to 
allow for this. And in particular, a closer scrutiny of the three rules 
laid down by Professor Troeltsch will prove, I think, that the obstacles 
they present to the construction of a theology are really of an insuper- 
able kind. 

a) We may grant without hesitation, apropos of the law of criticism, 
that exact history can never furnish a mathematically certain demon- 
stration of facts belonging to the past. For half a century, indeed, 
it has been held as a theological commonplace that the apologist or 
preacher has no coercive proofs at his diposal. History, sacred or 
profane, can yield no more than verdicts of probability. It can 


3 Denney, op. cit., p. 6. 


41 take them in a slightly different order from Troeltsch, but this makes no differ- 
ence to the argument. 
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neither make it certain that Jesus rose from the grave, nor that, if he 
did so rise, the incident was part of a unique and definitive manifesta- 
tion of divine mercy. Yet on the other hand the Christian gospel, as 
we rightly remind ourselves, in no sense lives and moves and has its 
being in the pure vacuum of historical science. Rooted in history 
once for all, it yet stands in another and richer context. For one 
thing, it is energizing in the world at this hour, touching hearts and 
changing lives; and Christianity, so far as historians may study it 
apart from this, is a mere abstraction, a detached and unmeaning 
fragment of reality. For another thing, Christianity does not fly loose 
in the air, but is in itself simply a brief name for effects due to the 
influence of Jesus, with whose personality we are confronted in the 
New Testament, and who makes his own divine impression on the 
conscience and the mind. He shines be ore the souls of men in ways 
that are their own evidence. Thus it is in complex fashion that the 
gospe. makes its appeal to our entire personality, flowing in upon us 
by many channels; and our motives in responding to it are not the 
product of merely historical argument, but something much more 
diverse and constraining. Hence the discovery that each particular 
fact in the New Testament record may be called in question by the 
critic need not perturb us, for we have other and deeper grounds 
for being infallibly sure of Jesus. On the other hand, the failure of 
a pure'y historic proof is very serious for the man who determines to 
build re‘igious certainty on history alone. It means that the central 
support of the edifice has given way. Thus in the case before us, the 
historical study of religion, operating with the law of criticism as 
Professor Troe'tsch expounds it, deprives us of full assurance as to the 
origins of Christianity. And this means, so far, the ruling-out and 
withdrawal of data without which dogmatic cannot be produced. 

b) The second law of history, in the religious field or any other, 
is the law of relativity. It excludes at the outset all facts of a sup- 
posed unique or absolute character, and levels even the most remark- 
able down to a point at which they become amenable to exact scientific 
method. Past events are only phenomena at the best, and phe- 
nomena have all their assignable place in the uniform sequence of 
effects and causes. It is this place in the series that makes them what 
they are. Hence the milieu creates the man. Clearly, when such a 
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view is confronted with Jesus Christ, it will be tempted to disparage his 
singularity, not arbitrarily but on principle, for it will regard itself as 
bound to show him to his place in the normal process of the world, and 
to frown upon excited talk about a clear distinction between him and all 
other children of men. It will tend to interpret what the gospels say as 
to Jesus’ own consciousness of himself with an estimate of the situation 
held in reserve which is certain to minimize the impact of the evidence. 
Unbiased study of the documents is rendered nearly impossible by a 
private theory which discounts the evidence beforehand. 

In a single word, the issue at this point is whether the new method 
of study can make room for a redeeming self-revelation of God. If 
history is the domain of the merely relative, each constituent part 
being only a greater or less function of the whole, it has been so defined 
as to make the presence of an absolute religion on the earth impossible. 
The character of the world vetoes it. It can no more be put in a 
universe like this than lightning in a matchbox. All things being 
relative only, the person of Jesus is also relative; He can have no 
absolute significance for religion, as the one Mediator between God 
and man. The meaning of his life, the impression he made on the 
apostles, has no final value for faith now. It hasa value of its own no 
doubt as an indication of the Power behind the universe; it is one of 
many phenomena that reveal the great noumenon. But to speak of 
it as conclusive is merely thoughtless. It may yet be modified or 
transcended. Hence once more, this time from a fresh point of view, 
the materials of a Christian theology—as an interpretation of life based 
expressly on Christ’s absolute redeemership—are seen to be beyond 
our reach. 

The insufficiency of the conclusions yielded by the history of religion, 
accordingly, is manifest. Does the psychology of religion carry us 
farther? Let us remember what the psychology of religion is. Its 
function may be described in a few words. First, in abstraction from 
the time process, we simply analyze the contents of the religious con- 
sciousness; next, we inquire whether the religious psychosis is a 
primary or secondary element, an original and distinct kind of men- 
tality—as logical thought is, or ethical judgment, or aesthetic intuition 
—or on the other hand a mere result of combination, a derived and 
collateral product born of the consilience of ideas and feelings not 
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themselves religious. Further than this the scope of psychology does 
not extend. It is to be noted therefore that in the first place a psycho- 
logical history of religion is incompetent to pronounce upon the truth 
of the beliefs it has encountered in the human documents and records 
of the past. What the beliefs in question exactly are, with what feel- 
ings they are associated causally or by mere concomitance, in what 
acts of worship they find expression—on all these points abundant 
information may be had. But as to their objective veracity, their 
correspondence with a system of reality existing elsewhere than in the 
individual’s mind, no psychological discipline can tell us anything. 
In the same way, secondly, the psychological history of religion has no 
right to decide upon the ethical value of the faiths it has been seeking 
to analyze. Its methods do not permit of a verdict as to the compara- 
tive merits even of different stages in the evolution of a single religion, 
for its resources supply no absolute criterion by means of which the 
necessary measurements and comparisons may be carried out. You 
can say whether one religion is more powerful than another, or more 
widely disseminated, or longer lived; but you cannot say that it 
represents a nearer approximation to a perfect religion, for the idea 
of a perfect religion is, at this point and in this context, illegitimate. 
Before this tribunal every religion is as good as its neighbor, and 
proves its right to live by living. To appeal to an absolute revelation, 
as a canon of truth to which our minds have to conform, is, as from 
this point of view we are told, quite consistently, to cease to be pure 
historians, and to ask questions which must be disallowed. In your 
capacity of historian or psychologist you can no more declare for one 
religion as against others than as a tax-collector you could give a 
personal friend the privileges of exemption. 

To pass to another point, the advocates of the new method have 
never concealed their predilection for the idea of a general evolution 
of religion which makes a peculiar revelation, strictly, inconceivable. 
A typical passage from Bousset may be quoted. 


The modern conception of the world [he writes] postulates certain inviolable 
norms and rules of the development of man’s spiritual life. By the side of the 
laws of nature there has come to stand for historical science the idea of historical 
evolution. With the aid of this idea, that science undertakes the immanent 
interpretation of every occurrence in the spiritual world 
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in flux, all things are reciprocally determined. When history has done its leveling 
work, it is impossible to maintain that anywhere in human life there exists in 
the old sense a quite special realm of divine revelation But if we must 
thus lower our flag to historical science, and abandon the notion of special acts 
of divine revelation, all the more is it our duty to step forward without fear and 
take seriously the idea of a universal revelation. On the one hand therefore 
we say, composedly, nowhere in history is a spot discoverable where God works 
in a special manner, by action that goes on alongside of human action, and can 
be distinguished from it; for the whole is human. On the other hand we say, 
all is divine.s 


It is evident that the philosophical presuppositions so candidly 
avowed in these words make Christian doctrine in the older sense 
quite futile. If reality, as dealt with by history, is a self-contained and 
internally controlled sphere, every change in which is completely 
explicable by means of resident forces, no intrusions from without can 
be tolerated, and none in the last resort are called for. The system is 
self-sufficient, and, like unwinding clockwork, it liberates for ever and 
ever the energies with which it was charged in the beginning. At no 
point is there room for that remedial interposition on the part of God, 
belief in which is the very stamp and seal of the Christian religion. No 
one religion of the past, nor all religions together, can avail to bring 
God near to us in a decisive way. This compromise with the princi- 
ples of natural science—in which faith bears all the loss and science 
really gains nothing—fixes in advance the dimensions which are to be 
assigned to the person of Jesus. No view of Jesus can be admitted, 
be the historical or experiential evidence what it may, that sees in him 
the definitive personal appeal of Almighty God to a world of sin, 
for that would be to affirm the existence in human life of “a quite 
special realm of Divine revelation;” and this, as we have already seen, 
is vetoed from the start. 

I think it is clear that a.certain view of the actualities of history 
emerges as a conclusion in the writings of Professor Bousset and his 
friends for the simple reason that it has been put into their funda- 
mental premises. It applies no doubt to what they call “history;” 
but it need not apply to the real world. To suppose that it must is— 
to borrow an illustration from Dr. James Ward—as absurd “as it 
would be to say that a man must fit his coat, and not that the coat must 


5 Das Wesen der Religion, pp. 255 ff. 
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fit the man.” On the strength of their assumptions, indeed, a special 
Christian revelation is affirmed to be unthinkable; but the only 
statement logically permissible is that the descriptive apparatus 
named by them “history” cannot recognize any such thing. So that 
the sweeping conclusion has been demonstrated by turning it into an 
axiom. “And how often in the history of science have false and hasty 
assumptions been called axioms, only because they were simple and 
could not be proved.” 

We demur therefore to a theory which discredits the Christian 
religion beforehand, forbidding men to think of it as a new beginning 
in human life, absolute, unique, original, and thus the very type of 
divine preferential action. But this does not condemn us to a view of 
the world’s past which is cold and narrow. We have no interest in 
denying that revelation has been going on in all places and at all times 
—in nature, in history, and specially in the history of all religions. It 
is not possible, indeed, at once to believe in God the Father as Jesus 
made him known, and to maintain that he has sedulously hid himself 
from all but Jews and Christians. But universality is not uniformity. 
That God has spoken to the world through prophets, seers, saints in 
every clime, is no reason why he should not have spoken finally in 
his Son, to make an end of sin and bring in everlasting righteousness. 
A great missionary was once heard to say that he had never preached 
the gospel anywhere, without finding that God had been there before 
him. Yet that divine presence and action did not serve to make the 
Christian message superfluous, but to make it appreciated when it 
came. So far therefore from belief in the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity compelling us to regard a universal operation of the Spirit of 
God as something incredible, or at all events excessively improbable, 
it reveals it rather as luminously fit and religiously certain. Let us 
not so conceive the good as to make it the enemy of the best. That, 
however, would be the case if the gifts of God elsewhere were taken to 
disprove his supreme and incomparable gift in Jesus Christ. It is 
much wiser, surely to point to the signs of divine providence which 
appear in the fact that this is an age both of missions and compara- 
tive religion. The more we learn of other religions, the more clearly 
do we perceive the absolute place of the gospel in comparison. 

. 6 Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, 68. 
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One feels that men have drifted into a negation of the absolute 
character of Christianity, however unconsciously, because they have 
first come to hold the absoluteness of Christ himself with an uncertain 
grasp. In fact, a recent exponent of the new method has blurted out 
the truth by declaring that the difference between the group to which 
he belongs and the more positive school is a difference not of method 
simply, but of religion.’ This incautious but well-founded observation 
is corroborated by their allusions to the person and work of Jesus. In 
strictness they have as yet given us no real Christology; which is not 
to be wondered at, for it is only in a non-natural sense that they are 
able to speak of him as the object of faith; but we can discern whither 
their argument is tending. He is a religious genius; he is the hero of 
faith par excellence; he is the first Christian, in whom belief in God, 
immortality, and virtue were seen in unique and amazing power; but 
only in a partial sense is he the Mediator between God and man. 
And the inference appears to be that those who trust in him are only 
partially redeemed. He may bring men rather nearer God than other 
great religious souls have done, but there can be no question of his 
bringing them into a quite new relation to the Father. I do not sup- 
pose that Christians of the type represented in the New Testament 
would know what to make of the notion that Jesus is a partial Savior, 
who accomplished much for us, but, as later revelations may yet prove, 
by no means all. Of course we are assured that Christians of that 
period were very far astray. With increasing boldness the theory 
has been worked out that the New Testament view of Christ had 
scarcely anything to do with him who bears that name; as Weinel 
puts it, the Christology was almost complete before Jesus appeared. 
Even his existence (one feels) might be called gratuitous, for the ideas 
we associate with him were familiar previously. But the arguments 
employed to support this specious hypothesis are obviously less con- 
vincing than the supreme importance of the casedemands. Noserious 
effort has been made to explain how the apostles came to fix on Jesus, 
a crucified Jew, as the object of those infinite epithets of glory and 
transcendence which Weinel says it was inevitable they should use. 
Granted that the idea of a divine and pre-existent Savior was current 
in the world of that day, why identify Jesus with this sublime Figure 
of religious hope ? 

1 Theologischer Jahresbericht, 1907, IV, 553. 
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We may sum up our results so far. The historical law of relativity 
is interpreted in such a sense as to invalidate beforehand the concep- 
tion of Christianity as a message of absolute redemption. History 
cannot be the medium of absolute values. God cannot use it to 
communicate himself wholly to man. Inviolable principles of criti- 
cism forbid us to believe that there is anything not completely explica- 
ble by the immanent laws of the world-process. It is not merely that 
we cannot apprehend God’s gift of himself except relatively —this we 
shall all concede; but God cannot give himself, except relatively, and in 
degrees of more and less. Evidently, if this be true, there is no longer a 
Christian gospel. In sober fact, however, the idea that history is 
incapable of anything but relatives is a mere prejudice of the mind. 
Our first duty is to listen to evidence, not to dictate off-hand to reality 
as to the possible or impossible. Moreover, when we consider the 
content of the gospel, to deny its sheer and unconditional uniqueness 
is open to no one who sees clearly what the gospel is. Nor does it 
appear to have dawned on writers of the new school that a reading of 
Christianity like theirs, if past experience is worth anything, will be 
found by the modern mind just as incredible as that of the more 
familiar evangelicalism. A personal God who reveals himself 
partially in Jesus, but not completely, is in no sense more probable than 
a God who so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son to 
save it. Mystere pour mystére, the more amazing gospel is the more 
convincing. In any case the tentative and hypothetical conclusions 
of Troeltsch and Bousset do not permit of our making the person of 
Christ the organic and all-determining center of theological interpre- 
tation, and for this reason alone the dogmatic thinker who takes that 
person as his regulative principle must look for light and help else- 
where. 

c) The law of analogy may be dealt with more briefly. According 
to it the human mind, in every land or century, has been working on 
parallel and related lines, so that virtually all the more striking doc- 
trines of Christianity have their counterpart in other faiths. Here 
also tout connaitre, c’est tout pardonner. Let us only take pains to 
understand how men have always thought about Deity, and its opera- 
tions in the world, and we shall readily make allowances for beliefs 
such as those in the incarnation, the resurrection, the miracles of Jesus. 
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Ideas of that kind have no historical truth, indeed, but they have the 
timeless truth of religious poetry, and they represent the grand sym- 
bolism into which the soul is wont to cast its ineffable intuitions. 
What then are we to say about analogies that have been pointed 
out in other religions? In the first place, it behooves us to be quite 
sure of our facts. I believe it to be true to say that no exact parallel 
to birth from a pure virgin has been found. Assertions to the contrary 
have indeed been made, but on a close inspection the parallel has 
invariably broken down at some crucial point. This holds good also 
of the resurrection of Jesus, as the New Testament represents it. 
Yet granted for the moment that such analogies exist; what then? 
Then, as it appears to me, there are two wrong kinds of attitude, and 
one right kind. The first wrong attitude is the panic of orthodoxy. 
Men who still hold, even if it be unconsciously, the older ideas of 
revelation, according to which a number of theological propositions are 
supernaturally imposed on the human intelligence, are not unnaturally 
bewildered to find elsewhere ideas curiously resembling some that 
enter into Christianity. But no difficulty exists for the truer view 
that revelation is given, not in bare dogmatic theorems, but through 
the medium of historic fact and personality. The second wrong 
attitude is the hasty dogmatism of some writers on comparative 
religion. To them it is self-evident that analogy means borrowing. 
The analogous elements in Christianity have simply been lifted-out 
of the legends of the East. All one can say of this is that it degrades 
the apostolic mind to a quite incredibly low level. Does the New 
Testament really look like the production of men who had to borrow 
their great ideas? The life that vibrates in it, “the life that always 
fills us again with wonder as it beats upon us from its pages”—is it, 
in truth and soberness, the kind of thing that we naturally associate 
with plagiarism? Surely to say that the idea of the resurrection is a 
christianized pagan myth is to miss the whole point of the New Testa- 
ment situation; for what confronts us there, as the first and funda- 
mental reality, is a wonderful new life called into being by experiences 
of which the apostles claim to give a simple historical account; it is 
not a general idea about what must have been the destiny of one like 
Jesus, to which they then proceed to give expression in copied or 
borrowed symbolisms. People do not borrow ideas who already 
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have the concrete fact. But apart from this, it will not be difficult to 
offer a reasonable account of the analogies in question, if we believe, 
as surely we may, that in the Christian gospel there is given the historic 
fulfilment of great religious ideas which from the first had been dimly 
moving in the human mind. After all, it was not an irreligious world 
into which Christ came. On the contrary, it was a world in which 
countless wistful religious experiments had been made, and in which 
many of the vast conceptions given in the Christian salvation, and now 
at last realized in pure and final form, had long before assumed rudi- 
mentary but prophetic shape. Sacrifice, incarnation, atonement, 
resurrection—these ideas are present in many ethnic faiths; by 
their presence they bear witness to the deepest religious needs of man; 
and these dreams, often expressed unconsciously in myth, are answered 
in Jesus Christ. And Christianity becomes greater, not less, one may 
feel, by owning a real kinship with these profound and immemorial 
desires. In every worthy sense, it comes not to destroy but to fulfil. Yet 
it does not fulfil by borrowing ideas; it fulfils by offering to the world, 
in the concreteness of divine reality, what had hitherto been the object 
only of faint and broken expectation. The analogies, therefore, 
which are or may be proved to obtain between the Christian facts and 
pagan legends need embarrass no one. They become luminous and 
significant in the light of these two facts, that the religious instinct is 
universal, and that all along there has been the steady pressure of 
divine revealing action on susceptible and earnest souls. 

Hence we by no means demur to the law of analogy as such, but 
only to a particular application of it. As interpreted by the new 
school it discounts the spontaneity and independence of the Christian 
religion, and assigns it a place of reduced importance as in some ways 
but the satellite of older faiths. Gunkel’s words could not well be 
plainer. “The religion of the New Testament,” he writes, “in its origin 
and its shaping, fell under the influence of alien religions in important 
points, and even in some points that are essential.”* One of the 
essential points, as we have seen, was its Christology. But if, as 
Pfleiderer also has suggested, the Christian view of Christ is little more 
than a compound of ideas to each of which rea] and sufficient analogies 
can be found elsewhere,® the claim of Christianity to fill a place all by 


8 Zum religionsgesch. Verstandniss d. N. T., p. 1. 
9 Cf. his Das Christusbild des urchristlischen Glaubens, pp. 102 ff. 
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itself is vain, and no ground remains for continuing to speak of Jesus, 
in any incomparable sense, as our Lord and Savior. That belief also 
the law of analogy sweeps away. So that the newer school is really 
unable to offer us a Christian dogmatic, because first of all it is unable 
to offer us a Christian faith. It has detached salvation, as believers 
have known it, from Jesus Christ; it has left him, when all is said and 
done, no distinction but that of being the first of Christians. But Jesus 
is not the first Christian; his work is to make the Christian life possible. 
Far from being one in a series, it was his aim that men’s eyes might be 
opened to see what he and he only is. 

In three points of view, therefore, we have examined the prospects 
of a dogmatic being built up with materials at the disposal of the most 
modern school of writers; and the result, in many respects, has been of a 
negative and unsatisfactory character. With all their brilliant service 
to the cause of biblical exegesis, they are useless for the purposes of 
Christian theology. For there is no evading the principle laid down by 
the instinctive feeling of the church: unless a theologian takes the spe- 
cifically Christian attitude to Jesus—unless with the saints of every time 
he puts Jesus in the supreme place, a place that covers and determines 
everything in the relations of God and man—he is not a Christian 
theologian any more. That which he is building up is not Christianity, 
but something quite different. It is the outcome of an attempt to 
make all over again a religion that has passed its nineteen-hundredth 
birthday. 
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The period of Jewish history extending from Alexander the Great 
to Jesus is one for which our sources of information are fragmentary, 
especially as regards the contact of Jew and Greek. This fact is 
all the more regrettable because the impact of Greek civilization on 
the Jews which then took place gave to the period an importance that 
almost ranks it with the period of the great prophets, or with that of 
Moses and the beginnings of the Hebrew state. 

An attempt will be made to present in this article the sifted testi- 
mony of the ancient sources’ regarding the hellenization of the 
Jews prior to the composition of the New Testament. 

Athens and Jerusalem are less than eight hundred miles apart, 
and the old Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor, the home of 
so many of the celebrated Greek philosophers, historians, and poets, 
are considerably nearer to the capital of the Holy Land. When 
did the peoples whom these cities represent look first in each other’s 
faces and exchange thoughts on the problems of life? It seems 
strange in this day that the horizons of Homer and Isaiah did not 
overlap, that no echo of the Greek poet was heard among the heights 
of Judah, and that the teaching of the Hebrew prophet was not 
carried to the coast of Asia Minor and to the islands of the Aegean. 
Yet more strange does it appear to us in this modern age, when 
every part of. the earth is molding every other part, that men like 
Ezra, the founder of the religion of Jewish law, and Nehemiah the 
patriot, and Malachi the prophet, all of whom were associated in a 
great historical movement the influence of which was to be felt for 
centuries, and other men, their contemporaries and neighbors, like 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae and Socrates, Pericles and the tragic poets, 
Sophocles and Euripides, should have lived their lives and done 
their work without knowledge one of the other. But such appears 

1 A list of the sources used will be found at the end of the article. 
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to have been the case. Even Herodotus, another contemporary of 
Ezra, who had traveled as far east as Babylon and Susa, and as far 
south as Elephantiné on the confines of Ethiopia, seems never even 
to have heard of Jerusalem, though it possessed more in which, as 
one might suppose, he would have been interested than any of the 
cities of Asia Minor to which he devoted so much careful study. 
It is doubtful whether he had any knowledge whatever of the Jewish 
nation, for his reference to “the Syrians of Palestine” who practiced 
circumcision may point to the Philistines rather than to the Jews. 
It is practically certain that the great heroic past of the people of 
Israel was all unknown to him. Yet Herodotus might have become 
acquainted with Jewish history in the East, for thither thousands 
of Jews had been deported, first by the Assyrian kings at the close 
of the eighth century before Christ, and then by the Babylonian 
Nebuchadnezzar in 597, 586, and 582 B.c.; and there can be little 
doubt that he might also have gained most interesting material for 
his history in Egypt, for Jeremiah speaks of a Jewish settlement there 
in his time, a full century before the birth of the “father of history.” 
But though he might thus have become acquainted with the Jewish 
nation without ascending to the highland of Judea, to a people who 
“dwelt apart,” for some unknown reason he seems never to have 
done so, at least in a thorough manner, for otherwise he would not 
have been utterly silent regarding them. 

It is true, Herodotus does not mention Rome in his great work, 
yet this is less to be wondered at than his silence regarding the Jews, 
for Roman history had but just begun in his day, while the Hebrew 
nation had done valiant deeds for a thousand years. 

We must come down nearly a century beyond the death of Herodo- 
tus before we discover any clear trace of influential contact between 
Greeks and Jews. The story of a meeting between Aristotle and 
an unnamed Judean on the coast of Asia Minor—a story derived 
from a book on Sleep by Clearchus of Soli, a pupil of Aristotle, may 
appropriately be called a dream. For Clearchus represents Aristotle 
as giving substantially the following account: that he met a Jew 
from Coelesyria who had become a Greek not only in his language 
but also in his spirit, that this man had been hospitably entertained 
by many in the “upper country,” that is, in the interior of Asia Minor, 
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that he conversed with various philosophers and with him, making 
trial of their skill and communicating to them somewhat more than 
he received. Josephus, who appears to have taken this interesting 
fiction directly from the book of Clearchus, adds that Aristotle dis- 
coursed particularly of the simple and serene life of this remarkable 
Jew. But the story has only this historical value, that it witnesses 
to the extreme regard entertained by the Greeks at this time for the 
far-away and mysterious East. Clearchus evidently knew nothing 
definite of the Jews, for he supposed the word “Judean” to be the 
designation of a class or family of philosophers who were descended 
from those of India. It is possible indeed that a Jew of the fourth 
century before Christ may have become a Greek “ not only in language 
but also in spirit;” it is not credible however that there was a Jew 
at that time who, in philosophy, was qualified to communicate to 
Aristotle and to other Greek philosophers somewhat more than he 
received from them. 

There is then in the ancient writings nothing to indicate that, 
prior to the time of Alexander, the Jew had begun to be influenced 
by the Greek. He had been at school in Egypt a thousand years 
before Alexander’s day, he had come into close contact with the 
civilization of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia in the preceding four 
centuries, but the golden age of the Greek spirit—the fifth and 
fourth centuries before Christ—passed bef re he began really to 
know this people of the West, whose dominion over the future was 
to be second only to his own. And when this acquaintance at last 
began, it was not of his own choosing. The Jews who returned from 
Babylon in the days of Nehemiah and Ezra wished to be henceforth 
by themselv s. A hedge of ordinances designed to keep them f:om 
all contact with other peoples speedily grew up around them. They 
had lost indeed their political independence, but all the more did the 
scribes, and at a later day the Pharisees also, labor to preserve them 
uncontaminated by the gentiles round about. This religious seclu- 
sion, practiced in the belief that they alone possessed the oracles of 
God and that the gentiles had nothing of profit for them, may account 
in a measure for the fact that their acquaintance with the Greeks was 
postponed until the Macedonian conqueror sowed the world from 
the Hellespont and Nile to the Indus with the seeds of Greek civili- 
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zation, and began that work of breaking down the barrier between 
Greeks and barbarians, which, in a spiritual sense, was completed 
centuries late by the peaceful gospel of Jesus. 

It is therefore from Alexander and his decade of beneficent con- 
quest (334-324 B.C.) that we date the beginning of that helleniza- 
tion of the Jews which was one day to bring Greek elements into the 
sacred writings of Christianity. In this process of assimilation of 
Greek ulture and philosophy by the Jews there were two external 
facts of primary importance. First, there was the invasion of Pales- 
tine by Greek settlers, and second, the dispersion of the Jews through- 
out the Greek world. ‘! hese movements we shall now consider. 

The coming of Greeks into Palestine in any considerable number 
was subsequent to Alexander’s conquest of the land. After the 
capture of Tyre he went down the coast to Gaza, and thence probably 
to Egypt. Whether on his return he went up into the interior is uncer- 
tain. The remarkable tale that Josephus tells, lacking any support 
in the Greek or Latin h storians, how Alexander on approaching 
Jerusalem recognized in Jaddua, the high-priest who came out in 
stat to greet him, the very one who had appeared to him in a dream 
while yet in Macedonia, saying that he would give him the dominion 
over the Persians, and how he sacrificed to Jehovah in the temple, 
how also the Book of Daniel was shown to him, wherein it is announced 
that a Greek should destroy the empire of the Persians—this tale, 
in which the Book of Daniel figures one hundred and fifty years 
before it was composed, in which also Alexander, who may never 
have heard the name of the Jews, confesses that he had seen the 
Jewish high-priest in a dream and that, moved by his exhortation, 
he had undertaken his campaign through Asia, is obviously unhis- 
torical—a pious Jew’s attempt to glorify his people. But though 
Alexander himself may have touched only the border of Palestine, 
his general Perdiccas seems to have planted a Macedonian colony 
in the ancient city of Samaria. As this city was overthrown by 
Demetrius within a generation, the colony may then have disappeared 
entirely. But nevertheless a permanent Greek invasion of the land 
had begun. It is impossible to trace the course of this invasion 
accurately from generation to generation, and yet we are not without 
valuable information on the subject. 
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In the third century before Christ, when Palestine was under the 
rule of the Ptolemies, it is believed that the Old Testament, or at 
least the greater part of it, was translated into Greek in Alexandria. 
Who the translators were we do not know. We should naturally 
expect that they were Jews of Alexandria. But the Letter of Aristeas, 
if with Schiirer we may date it as early as 200 B.C., throws an inter- 
esting light on our present subject, for in representing the seventy-two 
translators as Palestinian Jews it assumes that there were many 
Jews in Palestine in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus (283-247 
B. C.) who were well acquainted with the Greek tongue. If this was 
indeed the case, even at the time of Aristeas, then the Greek language 
could probably have been studied in Jerusalem in those days, and we 
should have to infer a rapid progress of Greek civilization in the land 
since the death of Alexander. 

More trustworthy for this early period is an inference which we 
may draw from the Greek historian Hecataeus of Abdera. This 
writer, who may well have been one of the company of learned men 
who went with Alexander on his campaign, was with Ptolemy Lagus 
at the battle of Gaza in 312 B.c., and may have visited Jerusalem 
at this time. According to Josephus he was acquainted in Egypt with 
a Palestinian Jew by the name of Hezekiah who was thoroughly 
familiar with the history and affairs of his own nation. Now Heca- 
taeus says that through contact with Persians and Macedonians 
many Jewish customs had been changed. This refers of course to 
the Jews of Palestine, and implies that, when Hecataeus wrote, the 
influence of the Macedonians had made itself felt. This is most 
easily understood if we suppose that, in addition to the Greek rule over 
the country, there was also an appreciable Greek element in the 
population of some of the larger cities. 

When we descend to the next century, to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175-164 B. C.), we find more numerous evidences of the 
presence of a Greek element in Palestine—not merely of a leaning 
toward Greek customs and an acquaintance with Greek civilization, 
which would not of themselves necessarily imply the immediate 
presence of Greeks. Thus, in the first place, we learn that when 
Antiochus, at the request of the high-priest Jason and his party, 
granted the erection of a gymnasium in Jerusalem under the shadow 
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of the tower of David, the Jews who frequented it hid their circum- 
cision that they might appear to be Greeks, which seems plainly to 
argue that Greeks also visited the same place. About this time, 
when the feast of Bacchus was celebrated, the Jews were compelled 
to deck themselves with ivy and march in the procession; and in 
the same source mention is made of “Greek cities” round about 
Jerusalem, that is,in Judea. If there were towns in Judea which were 
predominantly Greek, we can understand how the feast of Bacchus 
might be celebrated in Jerusalem, and why the Jews who frequented 
the gymnasium wished to conceal the mark of their nationality. In 
this connection reference should be made to the Book of Daniel, 
which was probably written in Palestine in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Its mention of Greek instruments of music («/Oapis, 
cupdwvia, yadthpiov) may reasonably be held to show that these 
instruments were in use among the Jews, and this in turn implies 
that Greek merchants had introduced them into Palestine, or that 
the Jews had seen them in use among the Greeks who dwelt with them. 

How completely the northern part of Palestine was dominated by 
Greeks in the second century appears from a number of facts in the 
history of the Hasmonean rulers. Thus it is represented in First 
Maccabees that Simon (before 161 B.c.) brought back with him 
from Galilee the Jews who dwelt there, to save them from their 
enemies. This implies that their number cannot have been very 
large. Again, at the close of the century it required all the 
power of Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.) to conquer Asochis in 
Galilee, and the neighboring cities of Gadara, Pella, and Dium on 
the east of the Jordan. The population of these cities and of others 
in northern Palestine was doubtless no less Syrian than Greek, but 
the type of civilization was essentially hellenistic. 

With the beginning of Roman rule in Palestine (63 B.c.) there 
came at once a notable expansion of hellenism, for Pompey restored 
those cities which had been reduced by the Hasmoneans and put 
them under the prefect of Syria. The cities of the Philistine coast, 
Gaza and Ashdod, Anthedon and Raphia, and farther north such 
cities as Joppa and Jamnia, Strato’s Tower and Apollonia, and Dora 
by Mt. Carmel; Scythopolis at the south end of the Lake of Galilee, 
Hippos and Pella, Gamala and Gadara on the east side, and Samaria 
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in the center of the land, together with many others, were now repopu- 
lated, either by their former inhabitants, or by these and such others 
as welcomed a residence in towns which had formerly been predomi- 
nantly non-Jewish. Of the five cities which Pompey made the 
political centers of the entire Palestinian region, two, Gadara and 
Amathus, were thoroughly Greek, and Sepphoris in Galilee was 
doubtless strongly Gentile in its composition. The others were 
Jericho and Jerusalem. 

The expansion of hellenism in Palestine, which was thus favored 
at the beginning of the Roman period was steadily promoted by the 
Herods, dependent as they were for their power on the favor of the 
emperors. Next to Augustus himself, of whom Philo said in some- 
what exaggerated terms that he increased Greece by many Greeces 
and hellenized all the most important divisions of the barbarians, 
Herod the Great was the most notable promoter of the purely material 
side of Greek civilization. He cared no more for the worship of 
Jehovah, to whom he built a temple in Jerusalem, than he did for 
that of Apollo, the restoration of whose temple at Rhodes is said 
by Josephus to have been his greatest and most illustrious work. He 
built temples to Caesar at Caesarea, Samaria, and Paneion, and, what 
was of still wider and deeper popular influence, he promoted through- 
out his kingdom all those forms of amusement which constituted so con- 
spicuous a feature of Graeco-Roman life. We learn from the Jewish 
historian, usually in an incidental manner, of hippodromes, theaters, 
and amphitheaters, even in Jerusalem itself, which he const.ucted 
at great expense; of royal prizes which he offered to attract from 
all nations those most skilled in public games and races; and of 
the lavish manner in which on great occasions, as at the com- 
pletion of the city of Caesarea and at the reception given to Marcus 
Agrippa, he carried out the popular shows. His successor shared 
his spirit, but not his ability and wealth. It may be mentioned in 
passing that Herod always had Greeks about him, as Nicolas of 
Damascus and Eurycles the Spartan. 

This sketch of the presence of Greeks in Palestine may be com- 
pleted with a reference to certain facts in the lifetime of Jesus. Thus 
it is noticeable, in the first place, that Jesus seems never to have visited 
the coast region of Palestine where, as at Joppa and Jamnia, doubt- 
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less also at Ptolemais, there was certainly a Jewish population; that, 
as far as our records inform us, he never preached in Tiberias or 
Tarichaeae, which were probably the largest towns on the Lake of 
Galilee, or at Scythopolis, or any of the cities on the east of the lake, 
as Pella and Hippos and Gadara, or at Seleucia on Lake Merom, 
or in Sepphoris, the largest city in Galilee and only a few miles from 
Nazareth. That no one of these cities is mentioned in the story of 
his life is an indication that they were largely non-Jewish. He who 
felt that he was sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel kept aloof 
from them. 

Again, the presence of a considerable element of Greek-speaking 
people in Palestine in the time of Jesus is to be inferred from the 
widespread acquaintance of Palestinian Jews with the Greek tongue. 
A number of facts appear to justify this statement. Thus the coins 
of the Herods bore Greek inscriptions, which seems to imply that 
the people who used those coins had at least a little knowledge of 
Greek. Joseph of Arimathaea, a member of the Sanhedrin, and 
Jesus, a carpenter of Nazareth, conversed with the Roman Pilate, 
apparently without an interpreter, and if so, it must have been in 
Greek, for it is utterly improbable that Pilate knew Aramaic. Peter, 
a fisherman of Bethsaida in Galilee, Mark, a Jew of Jerusalem, 
James and Jude, who were possibly the authors of the letters which 
bear those names, all wrote Greek, if not in the lifetime of Jesus, 
at least in subsequent years. Two other facts may be mentioned 
here though they belong to the latter half of the first century. When 
Paul spoke from the stairs of Antonia to the multitude who wished 
to kill him, it is said that they were the more quiet when they per- 
ceived that he spake unto them in the Hebrew language. This 
implies that they were somewhat surprised, and had expected that he 
would speak Greek. Apparently then the common people of Jeru- 
salem were able to understand a Greek speech. Again, when Titus, 
at the siege of Jerusalem, wished to speak to the Jews as persuasively 
as possible that he might lead them to surrender the city and thus 
save it from destruction, he sent Josephus to talk with them in t eir 
own Aramaic tongue. This course was evidently not dictated by 
necessity: the Jerusalemites could have understood a summons 
in Greek. It was couched in Aramaic and spoken by a Jew in the 
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thought that it might thus be more effectual, being more widely 
and better understood. 

Thus far we have spoken of the presence of the Greek in the land of 
the Jews as an agent in their hellenization. And it should be added 
in conclusion on this point that the smallness of Palestine is not to 
be overlooked. If we remember that it is approximately the size 
of the state of Vermont, and if in thought we transfer its ancient 
population to this state; if then we have a line of Greek cities down 
the east shore of Lake Champlain and Lake George, others equally 
flourishing along the Connecticut River against the northern half of 
the state, with a number of Greek cities in the interior; if moreover 
at the capital among the mountains, to which a large part of the 
population journeys three times a year, we have a Greek theater and 
amphitheater, Greek baths and Greek festivals; and if, in addition 
to all this, we have Greek civilization spread over Canada, Greek 
cities and Greek gods in New Hampshire, and a great Greek center in 
the south, a composite of Boston and New York, all of which regions 
and cities are constantly represented in Vermont along many channels 
of commerce and travel, we shall then appreciate the situation of 
the Jews of Palestine in relation to the Greeks in the time of Jesus. 

Yet more important for the hellenization of the Jews before the 
New Testament era than the presence of Greeks in the land of the 
Jews, of which we have spoken, was the scattering of the Jews through 
the various lands which from the time of Alexander had come more 
and more under the sway of Greek civilization. To this subject 
we must give careful attention if we are to understand the extent and 
depth of the impress of Greek civilization upon the Jewish people. 

The extent of the Jewish dispersion is in general clear from the 
ancient writings, and a brief statement of the facts will suffice. We 
have no definite knowledge of permanent Jewish settlements outside 
of Palestine prior to Alexander the Great—settlements which con- 
tinued down to the Christian era, with the single exception of that 
in the East which was concentrated chiefly along the Tigris and 
Euphrates. How extensive this was we may infer both from the 
size of the deportations from Palestine in the eighth and sixth centuries 
and from a variety of facts of which the following may be noted as 
the chief: Hecataeus the Greek historian wrote—if we may in this 
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point trust Josephus—that many myriads of Babylonian Jews were 
removed after Alexander’s death, into Egypt and Phoenicia, to give 
stability to the political state of those regions; Antiochus the Great 
(224-187 B.C.) is said to have transplanted 2,000 Jewish families 
from Babylon to central Asia Minor; Zamaris, a Babylonian Jew, 
with five hundred horsemen, was invited by Herod the Great to 
occupy Trachonitis, a region east of Galilee, and to overcome the 
robber bands infesting the region; in the time of Artabanus III 
(12-40 A. D.) two Jews of Nehardea on the Euphrates made them- 
selves leaders of a band of freebooters which at length attained such 
proportions that it was recognized by Artabanus and by the Baby- 
lonians, and at a later time was able to defeat Mithradates the son- 
in-law of Artabanus; in the story of Pentecost we are told that there 
were men in Jerusalem from Parthia, Media, Elymais, and Meso- 
potamia, whom we are doubtless to regard as, in the main at least, 
descended from the original colony; and finally, the extent of this 
eastern dispersion may be inferred from the fact that the greater of 
the two Jewish Talmuds goes back to Babylonian scribes, one of 
whom, Hillel, who flourished in the first century before Christ, ranks 
among the greatest of Jewish teachers. 

But the chief voluntary migration of Jews from Palestine dates 
from the time of Alexander and is one of the significant historical 
results of his campaign. Whether Jewish soldiers went with Alex- 
ander to the East, and whether they formed a part of the population 
of Alexandria from the very first, are points on which there is doubt; 
but that they went to Egypt in great numbers in the reign of Ptolemy 
Lagus and formed a large element of the population of Alexandria 
is certain. This Egyptian colony is said to have numbered one 
million in the time of Philo, that is, it was about the size of the present 
Jewish population in greater New York. West of Alexandria, in 
Cyrene, the Jews were so numerous that they maintained a synagogue 
of their own in Jerusalem in the first century, and in the time of Titus 
there was an uprising among them headed by a certain Jonathan 
who had two thousand followers. There were so many Jews in 
Rome in Cicero’s lifetime (106-43 B. C.) that in his oration on behalf 
of Flaccus he spoke as though standing in some fear of their power. 
At the death of Julius Caesar in 44 B. c. the mourning of the Roman 
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Jews was so conspicuous as to be mentioned by the historian Sue- 
tonius. Tacitus says that in 19 A.D. four thousand Jews, that is, 
men, were sent off into Sardinia, a statement which implies a Jewish 
population of three or four times that number. Nor were the Jews of 
Italy all in Rome. There was a colony in Puteoli at an early day, 
and the excavations at Pompeii show traces of a Jewish settlement 
there which, if De Rossi’s view that Fabius Eupor who sought the 
election of Pansa in 51 B. C. was a Pompeiian Jew, must date its 
origin considerably before that time. That there were numerous 
Jews in Spain at the middle of the first Christian century seems to 
follow from the fact that the apostle Paul planned to go thither to 
preach the gospel, for though he was the Apostle of the Gentiles he 
always approached them by the way of the synagogue and the prose- 
lytes who at this time were sure to be found there. Of the presence 
of Jews throughout Asia Minor from Antioch on the Orontes to 
Pontus and from Cappadocia to Ephesus, also in the islands of the 
Aegean and Mediterranean seas, we have abundant proof in the 
epistles of the New Testament and in the Book of Acts. In addition 
to the particular islands mentioned in the New Testament as the 
abode of Jews, Josephus mentions Cos, Delos, Paros, and Meios. 

Thus we see that for the time of Julius Caesar, the language of 
Philo and Josephus regarding the universality of the dispersion of 
the Jews is not too strong, and the Jewish Sibyl uses similar language 
for a time from a half-century to a century earlier. As to the numbers 
of Jews in different quarters of the Empire it is probable that the 
language of Philo, though suitable to Egypt, is extreme for other 
parts, for he says of the Jewish population in the Dispersion that it 
everywhere appears but little inferior in numbers to the original 
native population of the country. 

When now we ask how far these Jews dwelling outside of Pales- 
tine became hellenized before the New Testament era, there are two 
classes of facts to be taken into account. Whether we go back to the 
time of Julius Caesar, or the Syrian kings, or the Ptolemies, we find 
that the Jews who lived abroad, with rare exceptions, remained 
Jews in religion. Cases of apostacy like that of Tiberius Alexander, 
or even of intermarriage with Gentiles as in the case of Anileus the 
Babylonian Jew, seem to have been infrequent. From all parts of 
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the empire an annual Jewish tribute was sent up to the temple in 
Jerusalem, and the number of pilgrims who went to the greater 
feasts, especially that of the Passover, was large. The Jews were 
not lost to Judaism by their residence abroad. Instead of being 
absorbed by the pagan religions, they carried on in the Roman period 
a most zealous and successful propaganda. A traveling merchant, 
Ananias by name, got access to certain women at the court of Izates, 
king of Adiabene, east of the upper Tigris, and taught them to worship 
God according to the Jewish manner; later he persuaded also the 
king himself, and another Jew won the king’s mother, Helena. In 
Damascus, shortly before the last Jewish war with Rome, there were 
multitudes of people, especially women, who were attached to Jud- 
aism. The treasurer of Candace in distant Ethiopia was doubtless 
not the only proselyte whom the Jews had won in that southern land, 
nor Poppaea Sabina, wife of Nero, the only one in Caesar’s house- 
hold who adopted the Jews’ religion. In the synagogues of the Disper- 
sion, where Paul preached, there was always a gentile contingent. 
Again, if the hellenization of the Jews of the Dispersion was 
held in check by the proud consciousness of their superiority to the 
gentiles in morals and religion—a consciousness which contributed 
not a little to their success as missionaries, it was also hindered, we 
must suppose, by that hostility which they encountered among the 
gentiles. Slanderous statements about their history and life together 
with bloody assaults upon them must, have tended to strengthen 
rather than lessen their aversion to the entire pagan society in which 
they lived. There is a literature reaching back as far as Manetho 
in the middle of the third century before Christ which says hard 
things of the Jews—that they were driven out of Egypt as leprous and 
unclean, that they had an ass’s head of gold in the Holy of Holies, 
that Antiochus Epiphanes found there a statue of Moses seated on an 
ass, that about this time they sacrificed a Greek annually in the 
temple and swore undying hostility toward hellenism, that the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles was not different from the Feast of 
Bacchus, and that the Jews drank on the Sabbath until they were 
drunk, that their religion was a barbarous superstition and destruc- 
tive of all the bonds of society—these and similar charges made by 
reputable gentile authors were not adapted to draw the Jews toward 
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gentile ways of thought and life. But hostility toward the Jews 
scattered throughout the empire was not limited in its expression to 
literary forms. The rulers, indeed, as the Ptolemies, the earlier 
Seleucidae, and the Roman emperors, were in general favorable 
toward them. They never tried to destroy them as the Caesars tried 
to destroy Christianity. The radical policy of Tiberius and Claudius 
was temporary and ineffectual. But though the Jews were favorably 
regarded by the successors of Alexander and by the Roman emperors 
they had to suffer from time to time from outbursts of popular hatred, 
as, for instance, in Alexandria in the early part of the first century, 
when fifty thousand were slain, and later in Damascus when ten 
thousand fell. This pagan hostility toward the Jews, like the hos- 
tility of nominally Christian nations toward them in modern times, 
naturally reacted to increase Jewish exclusiveness. 

But although the Jews of the Dispersion remained loyal to their 
religion and sought to win the gentiles to their way of worship, and 
although the Greek world, moved by envy at the privileges granted 
to the Jews, or by their exclusiveness and their contempt for idolatry, 
often did them evil, nevertheless they were deeply influenced by Greek 
life and thought, to a large extent no doubt unconsciously influenced, 
as a mountaineer is influenced by the milder climate and more 
luxurious life of the lowlands. 

There was, first of all, a change of language, and therewith, in 
course of time, an inevitable change in thought, often slight, almost 
imperceptible, it may be, yet real. The provincial Aramaic tongue, 
devoid of great literary associations and ill-adapted to be the vehicle 
of fine culture or philosophy, was exchanged for the Greek language, 
which for several centuries was the universal speech, a language 
flexible and rich in itself, and permeated by the spirit of Sophocles 
and Plato, of Herodotus and Demosthenes. To acquire this lan- 
guage, as the Jews of the Dispersion in the second and subsequent 
generations did, whether in Alexandria or Antioch, Seleucia or 
Corinth or Rome, meant to some extent a change of thought, new 
points of view, a wider outlook, a manifold aesthetic and intellectual 
enrichment. A similar result is being produced today for the children 
and grandchildren of Jewish immigrants from southwestern Russia 
who take a university training at Columbia or Chicago. 
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To the Jews of the Dispersion the learning of Greek was a 
business necessity. If they were to succeed in worldly affairs, they 
must know the language of the world. In the West at least the 
Jews dwelt chiefly in the cities, and, entering into almost all the indus- 
tries and callings of city life, they were in frequent contact with 
Greek-speaking gentiles. This industrial competition and associa- 
tion with Greeks was another agency by whicht he Jews were slowly 
hellenized. Weavers like Aquila and Prisca of Pontus and Paul 
of Tarsus must have studied the tastes of their patrons; generals like 
Onias and Dositheus to whom Ptolemy Philometer is said to have 
committed his whole kingdom are certain to have made a study of 
Greek strategy and also to have known something of the everyday 
religious beliefs and superstitions of their Greek soldiers; the money- 
lenders, merchants, and artisans of Alexandria, in order to compete 
with the Alexandrians, must have studied Greek character and life; 
the rabbis of the numerous synagogues of the Dispersion through 
whose efforts proselytes were made from the various pagan cults, 
cannot have been ignorant of those cults, or have failed to be influ- 
enced in the course of time by the nobler sentiments of Greek religion 
even as our Christian missionaries to India and China, to Persia and 
Japan, have had their own views modified by the views which per- 
meate these ancient civilizations; actors like Aliturius of Puteoli in 
the time of Nero, sorcerers like Bar-Jesus and the sons of Sceva, and 
even the Jewish beggars of Rome whose entire household furniture 
was a rude basket containing some hay, could not have succeeded 
in their several callings without considerable knowledge of their 
environment, and with this knowledge came an inevitable coloring 
of their own minds. 

But the hellenization of the Jews of the Dispersion prior to the 
New Testament era is most clearly to be estimated in the case of 
those who followed a literary calling, and whose works, or some 
fragments of whose works, have come down to us. In this Jewish- 
Greek literature, of which the translation of the Old Testament is 
perhaps the earliest part, and which includes writings historical, 
poetical, and philosophical, there are two features which in particular 
claim our attention. 

First, the apologetic vein through which we see the desire of these 
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Jews to commend their sacred books and their history to the Greeks. 
This implies that they had learned to respect their pagan neighbors, 
that they had discovered elements of good in them and in their 
writings. 

This apologetic spirit expressed itself chiefly in two ways. It is 
seen, first, in the glorification of Israel’s history and laws. Thus 
Artabanus, as quoted by Eusebius, said that Abraham brought the 
science of astrology to the Phoenicians, also that Joseph was the 
inventor of the science of measuring, that Moses was the teacher of 
Orpheus and was the same person whom the Greeks called Musaeus, 
that he was named Hermes by the Egyptians because he interpreted 
the hieroglyphics, that he was the founder of the Egyptian state, 
having divided the land into thirty-six nomes, the founder also of the 
Egyptian religion, and the inventor of many things useful to man- 
kind. Eupolemus made Abraham the inventor of astronomy and 
teacher of the priests of Egypt. Theodotus, who wrote a poem on 
the town of Shechem, spoke of Laban as the sole ruler over Syria, 
and Philo, another poet, made Joseph the king of Egypt. In 
like manner the poet Ezekiel said of Raguel that he was the sole 
monarch of Libya. Evidently these writers did not wish the Greeks 
to think less highly than they ought of the merits and achievements 
of Israel. 

The apologetic spirit of the Jewish-Greek literature is seen also 
in the naive assumption that all the truth of the Greek poets and 
philosophers was borrowed directly or indirectly from Moses and the 
prophets. It is evident, says the Alexandrian philosopher Aristobulus 
who flourished about the middle of the second century before Christ, 
that Plato closely followed the Hebrew legislation, and he supposes 
that he had done this with the help of a Greek translation of the 
Law which was prior to the time of Alexander. Pythagoras also, 
he says, transferred many precepts from Moses into his own system; 
Homer and Hesiod likewise borrowed from the Hebrew books what 
they said of the seventh day as holy. It is to be presumed therefore 
that, in the view of Aristobulus, the law had been translated into 
Greek before the time of Homer! 

We meet with the same conception of the dependence of Greek 
philosophy on Moses in the writings of Philo, who regarded the Jewish 
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lawgiver as the perfect philosopher. Thus when the Stoics taught 
that there are four cardinal virtues, this according to Philo was only 
a reproduction of what Moses said when he spoke of the four rivers 
that watered the garden of Eden. Josephus also says that the 
earliest Greek philosophers, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Plato, and 
“almost all the rest,” in their actions and philosophical doctrines, 
followed Moses, and shared his notions of the nature of God. He 
does not directly suggest how these Greeks found out what Moses 
had taught, but seems to assume that they must have done so inas- 
much as Moses was far more ancient than they, and contained all 
the truth which they have set forth. 

This prodigious claim of the Jews, which was later repeated and 
enlarged by Christian writers, as Clement of Alexandria, and even 
by the Syrian philosopher Numenius who, as quoted by Clement, 
declared that Plato was simply Moses speaking in Attic Greek, shows 
most clearly that they who made it were willing to admit that there 
was a divine element in the Greek poets and philosophers. They 
did not rise to the view that the same God who had revealed himself 
to Moses had spoken also to Pythagoras and Socrates, but they were 
at least so impressed by the Greek writings that they could not deny 
a close kinship between them and their own law. Thus, they were 
to a certain extent hellenized. 

But there is a second feature of this Jewish-Greek literature to 
be noticed. The hellenism of its authors is seen not only in their 
apology for their law and their history, but also in their interpretation 
of that law. Thus Aristobulus shows his Greek training when he 
says that God’s “speaking” in Genesis means not words but the 
“construction of works,” and that we see the same usage in Socrates 
and Plato, who, when contemplating the marvelous arrangement of 
the universe, say that they hear therein the “voice” of God. Again, 
the statement that God rested on the seventh day does not mean, 
says our philosopher, that he henceforth ceased to do anything, but 
rather that his arrangement of works, now completed, was final for 
all time. Nor is this all the significance he saw in the word. The 
seventh day is ordained to be a sign of our seventh faculty, that is, 
reason, and it is added as further confirmation of his interpretation 
that the whole world of living creatures revolves in sevens. It is 
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evident that this Jew was impressed with the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the mystic value of numbers. 

Traces of a hellenizing tendency are apparent even in the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. Every translation is to some 
extent an interpretation, and in this particular case the interpretation 
has a Greek coloring. Thus it was probably under the influence 
of the exalted conception of God held by the Greek philosophers 
that certain bold anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament were 
effaced in the translation. According to the Hebrew, Moses went 
up to God in the Mount (Exod. 19:3); in the Greek, he went up to 
the Mount of God. Again, according to the Hebrew, a slave when 
manumitted was to be brought to God (Exod. 21:6); according to 
to the Greek, he was brought to the judgment of God. Such illustra- 
tions might be multiplied. 

It is probably to be put down to Greek influence that the trans- 
lators of the Old Testament dropped the covenant name of God, 
the proper noun “Jehovah,” and in its place set the common noun 
“Lord” («vpios). This was a momentous and far-reaching change, 
for through the use of the Septuagint by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment it came about that this Alexandrian modification passed over to 
Christianity. Now the Greek word which we render “Lord” departs 
from the Hebrew “Jehovah” in a manner that suggests an approxi- 
mation to Greek conceptions of God. Thus the Hebrew name was 
associated with a particular national covenant, but the Greek word 
on the other hand has no national limitation, and therefore suits the 
thought which the translators without doubt entertained, viz., that . 
the religion of Israel was for all nations. 

Again, the Greek term, unlike the corresponding Hebrew, names 
God in analogy with human relationships: he is the Lord, the Ruler, 
the one clothed with absolute authority. We reach him as we rise 
through a series including heroes, kings, demi-gods, and gods, some- 
what as one approached the august majesty of an Alexander or a 
Cyrus. But the Hebrew word, if we define it by the dealing of 
God with Israel through the centuries, does not suggest a ruler after 
the order of earthly rulers, only higher and more powerful, and if 
we define it by the passage in Exodus, it seems to carry our thought 
away from man to that which is eternal and unchanging. The 
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God who revealed himself to Moses impressed him with the thought 
that his purpose—which the context shows to have been a gracious 
one—was above the mutations of time. The translators in dropping 
the covenant name lost this thought, and gave in its stead a term 
which any Greek might have used concerning any one of the gods of 
Olympus. 

But the most extensive illustration of this hellenizing interpretation 
of the Old Testament is of course furnished by the works of Philo. 
Here we see Moses teaching the Platonic psychology and cosmology, 
the ethics of the Stoics and the elaborate Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers. He is thought to have anticipated Plato’s theory of ideas 
and the pre-existence of the soul. The demons and heroes of the 
Greeks are what Moses calls angels. The Greek doctrine of the 
Logos or Divine Reason, modified by Jewish speculation, is found 
by Philo in the Pentateuch. There was really no limit to the amount 
of Greek thought which could be quietly educed from the words 
of the Hebrew writings. The wonder was wrought by the use of a 
Greek mode of interpretation, that of allegory. The simple assump- 
tion that words have a second and mysterious sense which is to be 
obtained only by the ingenuity of the skilled interpreter was all that 
was needed in order to make the plainest of historical narratives, 
statistical and chronological statements, or even proper names, 
yield an endless wealth of profound thought. This assumption was 
made by Philo, not as something new but as an established and 
unquestionable dogma. With this mode of interpretation we have 
to associate, as a part of Philo’s Greek equipment for the study of 
the Old Testament, his idea of inspiration. That the inspired person 
is in a state of frenzy, where the reason has little or nothing to do and 
the soul, unconscious of itself, is struck by the divine voice as a musical 
instrument by the hand of the player—this is an idea which Philo 
had absorbed from his Greek environment, not received from his 
forefathers. 

The hellenization of the scattered Jews which we have now sketched 
reacted on the homeland. It is impossible to say concerning the 
hellenism of Palestine at any particular time how much of it was due 
to the presence of Greeks in the country and how much to the influence 
of those multitudes of Jews who dwelt abroad but who maintained 
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both a material and spiritual connection with Jerusalem. It is 
probable however that the latter influence far outweighed the former, 
that the hellenized Jews from Alexandria and Ephesus and other 
great cities, by their presence in Palestine and by their writings, did 
much more for the introduction of Greek thought among their country- 
men than was done by the Greeks themselves who dwelt within the 
borders of the land. 

These Greek-speaking Jews from abroad maintained their own 
synagogues in Jerusalem, and every such synagogue must have been 
a center of hellenistic influence for the Jews of the capital and to a 
less degree for Jews from the country who visited the temple at the 
great feasts. Alexandrians like Philo and the author of Wisdom 
could harldy have visited Jerusalem without leaving an impress of 
their broadened faith. And as these Jews of the Dispersion came 
back to Palestine, so must their writings also have come and must 
have exerted a leavening influence among those who were able to 
read Greek. In the case of the Septuagint we have evidence that 
it not only made its way to the home-land, but that it was widely 
used there. Palestinians like Peter, John Mark, and Matthew 
cited the Old Testament according to the Greek version, even when 
this departed perceptibly from the sense of the original. 

In the Wisdom of Solomon also we see how a Jew, while still 
loyal, as he thought, to his religion, could be deeply influenced by 
Greek ideas. This book, so highly estimated in antiquity that it was 
made a part of the Greek Old Testament, seems to belong to the 
first century before Christ, and may have been composed in Alex- 
andria. The author, like the translators of the Old Testament, 
departed from the idea of creation found in Genesis, and thought of 
the world as fashioned out of a formless pre-existing mass, thus 
agreeing with Plato. Akin to Plato’s is also his view of the soul, 
which existed before it came into a body of flesh and to which this 
body is both a prison and a cause of sin. In agreement with the 
Stoics, the author thinks of the spirit of wisdom as permeating and 
inhabiting all things, and he knows of four cardinal virtues. 

There is one other evidence of hellenization in Palestine—whether 
due to inner or outward influences, or to both, we cannot say—to 
which thus far we have made no reference. This is the party of the 
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Sadducees. They come into the light and into prominence in the 
latter part of the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-104 B.c.), they are 
mentioned by Josephus as having existed in the time of Jonathan 
(153-142 B. C.), and it may be conjectured that they existed, not as a 
party, but rather as a tendency, from a time long before the rise of 
the Hasmoneans. Less numerous than the Pharisees, who also 
appeared in the time of Hyrcanus, they were of higher dignity and 
were successful in persuading the rich to be of their way of thinking. 
But what we are here concerned to say of the Sadducees is that 
they were friendly to Greek civilization. Thus they rejected all those 
practices, sanctioned by tradition, which isolated the Jews from other 
people. They made a virtue of independence in thought, and here 
also seem to betray the influence of the Greeks. They were in favor 
with Aristobulus, son of the illustrious Hyrcanus, who was called a 
friend of the Greeks, and they filled the office of high-priest in the 
reign of Herod the Great who did more than any other ruler to 
introduce Greek customs into Palestine. But no high-priest in 
Herod’s time or under the Roman procurators commands our respect. 
They were rich and worldly, ready to feign themselves Pharisees in 
belief in order to gain their ends. We may then regard the Sadducees 
as having appropriated the grosser elements of Greek civilization, while 
men like Philo and the author of Wisdom appropriated its spiritual 
elements. They were hellenized, but apparently not unto their own 
highest good. 

Before leaving this subject of the reaction of Jewish thought, as 
found in the Dispersion, upon the thought of Palestinian Jews it 
should be said that, for at least a century before the composition of 
the earliest New Testament writing, the Jews of the Dispersion 
were quite as influential a body, quite as important for the develop- 
ment of Christianity, as those of Palestine. The Jews of Alexandria, 
says Mommsen, were equal to those of Jerusalem in numbers and 
wealth, in intellect and organization, and when we add to these the 
great colonies in the East, which were so widely represented at the 
Passover when Jesus was crucified, also the colonies in Cyrene and 
Rome and the numerous rich colonies in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
and the islands of the Aegean and Mediterranean seas, we may 
well believe that the scattered Jews, in their totality, were fully equal 
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in numbers and wealth to the entire Jewish population of Palestine, 
while among them there were undoubtedly far more who had been 
deeply and permanently influenced by Greek civilization than there 
were in the home-land. 

Alexander the Great, we remark in conclusion, inasmuch as he 
broke down the barrier between Greeks and barbarians and made 
his campaign of military conquest a campaign of Greek civilization, 
set in motion a current of hellenism which, through the medium 
of the Jews and then of the New Testament, still flows on in Christian 
thought. 


Sources.—Agatharchides, second cent. B.c.; Alexander Polyhistor, 80-40 
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Siculus, first cent., B.c.; Eupolemus, ca. 150 B.c.; Eusebius, 264-340 A. D.; 
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NON-RELIGIOUS PERSONS’ 
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There is ordinarily little question as to what is meant by non- 
scientific, non-musical, or non-social persons. And there is no doubt 
that many individuals belong to each of these classes. There are also 
numbers of people who are non-religious as judged by conventional 
standards. They belong to no ecclesiastical organization, they pro- 
fess no creed and disavow having had any personal “experience” of 
religion. The practical religious worker usually does not hesitate 
to designate them as non-religious or as positively irreligious. The 
modern theologians and psychologists, however, have been slower to 
commit themselves to that position. The theologians of the newer 
school often assert that man is by nature religious, “incurably reli- 
gious,” in Sabatier’s much-quoted phrase. They sometimes mean 
that the race has been endowed with a “sense of the infinite,” with — 
a religious faculty or instinct, which craves expression and makes 
one restless until it is given satisfaction. This religious endowment 
or experience is frequently regarded as something distinct from 
the moral nature or ethical character and as the fundamental con- 
dition of morality. With the psychologists there is more of a ten- 
dency to the view that man possesses no special instinct or endow- 
ment which makes him religious but that he is capable of developing 
the attitudes and habits which are religious. Such varying concep- 
tions require a more careful analysis of the phenomena and more 
definite use of terms. 

In primitive groups there could be no non-religious persons. The 
customs were imperative and inexorable. Anyone who would not 
conform was punished or expelled from the group and not infre- 
quently was put to death. Even in the high civilizations of Greece 
and Rome whoever did not observe the prevailing rites was considered 
impious and dangerous. It has required a long and troubled his- 

t A chapter from a forthcoming book, The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
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tory to develop any degree of tolerance for the dissenter and the non- 
conformist, for the free-thinker and the heretic. But with the indi- 
vidualism of the modern world there has come a loosening of the 
old group morality and religion until there are many persons in every 
civilized community who are not religious in the conventional sense 
of the term. Are such persons actually non-religious: and, if so, 
what are the psychological characteristics which they manifest ? 

If religion is viewed as participation in the ideal values of the 
social consciousness then those who do not share in this social con- 
sciousness are non-religious. ‘The psychological criterion of a man’s 
religion is the degree and range of his social consciousness. 

It is of course often true that this participation is not direct. It 
is not always conscious of itself. It may nevertheless be real and 
powerful. The great majority of persons doubtless develop their 
social conscience, their patriotism, sense of justice, and vision of the 
future of society under the influence of custom and institutional 
authority. They could not explain why they are so deeply moved 
by the symbols of the aspiring national life. The flag, a popular 
song, or the name of one of their heroes, stirs them to enthusiasm 
and self-sacrifice. ‘The symbol has become identical with the reality 
and the popular mind has little disposition to distinguish the hero 
from the cause he represents, or to analyze just how he is identified 
with it. The depth and urgency of a great national ideal are 
undoubtedly vaster than the achievement or intention of the persons 
who advocate and enact it, but for the mass of men the leaders are 
the embodiment of it. Professor Cooley has stated this with sug- 
gestive insight. He says, 

To think of love, gratitude, pity, grief, honor, courage, justice, and the like, 
it is necessary to think of people by whom or toward whom these sentiments may 
beentertained. Thus justice may be recalled by thinking of Washington, kindness 
by Lincoln, honor by Sir Philip Sidney, andsoon. The reason for this, as already 
intimated, is that sentiment and imagination are generated, for the most part, in 


the life of communication, and so belong with personal images by original and 
necessary association, having no separate existence except in our forms of speech.” 


It is natural and quite indispensable that social ideals should be 
felt in this way. lf one approves a leader who is vitally represen- 


2 Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 83. 
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tative of his group one thereby shares in the inmost life of that 
group, though he may appear to himself to be devoted directly and 
solely to the individual leader alone. He who prides himself on 
following his own conscience or obeying a certain law of external 
authority may also in reality be accepting the standards of his imme- 
diate social environment or those remote in time and space which 
yet are vivid in his imagination. One’s conscience or one’s external 
authority is necessarily the living embodiment of some social system. 
The symbols which appeal to a man so powerfully may seem to him 
entirely beyond and above any human social origin. He perhaps 
resents the scientific conclusion that they are really products of the 
historical, social life of the race. He may conceive that his religious 
consciousness is significant just because it has no such natural origin 
and history. But to the psychologist it remains clear that the man 
is genuinely religious in so far as his symbols, ceremonials, institu- 
tions, and heroes enable him to share in a social life. It is also 
psychologically evident that the man who tries to maintain reli- 
gious sentiment apart from social experience is to that extent irre- 
ligious, whatever he may claim for himself; while the man who 
enters thoroughly into the social movements of his time is to that 
extent genuinely religious, though he may characterize himself quite 
otherwise. Again, a psychological estimate of a given person may 
show that the interests and activities on account of which he considers 
himself religious do not in fact make him religious so much as do the 
benevolent, philanthropic, and civic concerns in which he engages 
without ascribing to them any religious designation. From this 
standpoint the classification of persons as religious or non-religious 
would not coincide with conventional distinctions. It would follow 
more closely the sociologist’s grouping of persons according to their 
social attitudes and habits. 

Non-religious persons are accordingly those who fail to enter 
vitally into a world of social activities and feelings. They remain 
unresponsive to the obligations and the incentives of the social order. 
They are lacking in the sense of ideal values which constitutes the 
social conscience. It is not possible to draw the lines of separation 
with great precision and it may not be easy to determine individual 
cases. But there are two or three classes of non-religious persons 
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not difficult to describe in the main features. One class includes 
those who lack the mentality or the organization of impulses neces- 
sary to enable them to share in the appreciation and effective pur- 
suit of ideals. No one can doubt that this is the case with the 
defective and delinquent classes. Idiots, imbeciles, the insane, many 
paupers, and persons suffering from hysteria and certain other 
diseases are of this type. They are too unstable and inchoate to 
appreciate even in a formal, conventional manner the customs and 
controlling sentiments of society. The social life is a work of the 
imagination through which one is able to enter sensitively and intelli- 
gently into the experience of other persons and to maintain toward 
them consistent and dependable relations. This requires adjust- 
ment to many individuals, not only to those who live immediately 
within one’s sense perception but also to those who move in memory 
and those who dwell in the realms of fancy. It is the imagination 
which makes any of these real to us. In this social world of the ima- 
gination exist the real commandments of the moral law and the 
duties of the spiritual life. To be a part of this society one must be 
able to form efficient habits, employ memory and foresight, and hold 
with some tenacity to ideal purposes. Without these qualities one 
cannot belong to the political state, to the company of artists, to the 
schools of the scientists, to unions of labor, to the corporations of 
business men, nor to the clubs of the professional classes. For the 
same reason, whoever is incapable of such reactions cannot be re- 
ligious. The sociologists have not hesitated to draw this conclusion 
with reference to other social activities, and the same considerations 
make it pertinent to religion. 


Men and women who are physically diseased cannot, as a rule, perform their 
social tasks efficiently . . . . weak-willed, slothful, intemperate, passionate, 
depraved persons cannot be combined into normal families, and although some 
of them may perform certain tasks well, on the whole, these classes impair the 
health of all groups and organs to which they belong, and help to form and main- 
tain institutions which are a constant menace to society.3 


A second class of non-religious persons consists of those who are 
not defective or diseased, but whose mental life is not organized in 
accordance with the scale of values which is recognized by the morally 

3 Small and Vincent, Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 269. 
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mature and efficient persons of the community. These are the irre- 
sponsible, inconsequential individuals who live in the present, largely 
controlled by their sensuous impulses, without comprehensive pur- 
poses or standards. They are found at all levels of the social world, 
not only among the idle rich but also among the improvident poor 
and the delinquents. The sporting element of the community, as 
described by Veblen, belongs here. He shows that habitual sports- 
men represent “an archaic spiritual constitution,” and “an arrested 
development of man’s moral nature.’’ Sportsmen are likely to credit 
themselves with a love of nature, a need of recreation, and to hide 
from themselves the real purposelessness of their sport. By these 
reflections and by other illusory impressions they convince themselves 
that there is some genuine purpose in their “dexterous or emulative 
exertion.” Veblen states it thus: 


Sports—hunting, angling, athletic games, and the like—afford an exercise 
for dexterity and for the emulative ferocity and astuteness characteristic of preda- 
tory life. So long as the individual is but slightly gifted with reflection or with a 
sense of the ulterior trend of his actions—so long as his life is substantially a life of 
naive impulsive action—so long the immediate and unreflected purposefulness of 
sports, in the way of an expression of dominance, will measurably satisfy his 
instinct of workmanship. This is especially true if his dominant impulses are 
unreflecting emulative propensities of the predaceous temperament.* 


Others of this class represent, if possible, still less organization 
of impulses than the sportsman. Where the natural means of develop- 
ing instincts through the customary responsibilities of real tasks is 
absent the instincts are apt to appear in crude, unregulated excesses. 
This is seen in those individuals who by inheritance or sudden success 
in securing wealth seem to lose control and direction of their powers. 
The modern woman is frequently cited in illustration of the effect of 
withdrawing human nature from the restraining, supporting influ- 
ence of real work and serious enterprises. Thomas shows that because 
man controls wealth and the substantial interests of society, woman 
is left to gratify her instinctive interest in display. She may even 
make marriage an occasion of more elaborate display, insisting on 
the employment of sufficient servants and other aids to make this 
possible. 

4 Theory of the Leisure Class, p. 260. 
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The American woman of the better classes has superior rights and no duties, 
and yet she is worrying herself to death—not over specific troubles, but because 
she has lost her connection with reality. Many women, more intelligent and 
energetic than their husbands and brothers, have no more serious occupations 
than to play the house-cat with or without ornament.s 


It is these women who are the habituées of the matinee and the after- 
noon musical and are devotees of card clubs. They occasionally 
allow themselves the further diversion of charity balls and the pre- 
vailing “devout observances.” 

Still a third class of those who are non-religious have more definite 
intellectual and habitual organization and are consequently more 
powerful. These are the criminal classes whose chief psychological 
characteristic is that they conceive other persons and society in such 
ways as to subordinate all other interests to some one or few desires 
which are low and narrow. The confirmed thief, for example, 
regards individuals and communities with reference to the one 
point of the spoil they may afford. He becomes extremely clever in 
constructing in imagination the personal traits, habits, and surround- 
ings of the victim. But instead of using this insight for social co- 
operation and for sympathetic devotion to objective interests, he 
subverts it to private ends. His knowledge of men becomes his 
strongest weapon against them. Such exploitation appears in its 
most appreciable form where the outrage is committed against the 
person of individuals with violence and blood. But the psychologi- 
cal abnormality is seen on a grand scale where the thief operates 
more indirectly and insidiously with the vast and complex social 
relations represented by the highly organized industrial and financial 
systems of the modern world. Such a robber, to be successful, 
requires even greater imagination for the motives and mentality of 
other persons than does the honest capitalist or manager: for he 
must not only use the legitimate methods of business but at certain 
points he must divert them from the proper channels and at the same 
time avoid detection. To escape with the plunder may require 
more brains than to seize it. 

In the confessions of criminals this perverse manner of apper- 
ceiving persons is apparent. To the highwayman the citizen on the 


5 Sex and Society, p. 240. 
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street is simply an object with a purse, and with more or less elabo- 
rate equipment for protecting the purse by resistance, flight, and 
outcries. The plans which the citizen may have for using the money 
to buy food for his children or to aid the unemployed are totally 
discounted by the robber and have no place in his image of the case. 
Even the pain incident to the “hold-up” is ignored through eager- 
ness for the pelf. A thief recounting how he had told a society lady 
the method by which he might get her diamond pin, said: “It was 
fastened in such a way that to get it strong arm work would be neces- 
sary. I explained how I would ‘ put the mug on her,’ while my husky 
pal went through her. ‘But,’ she said, ‘that would hurt me.’ As 
if the grafters cared! What a selfish lady to be always thinking of 
herself.”"° The same criminal as he lay on his cot in prison reflected: 
“Yes, I have stripes on. When I am released perhaps someone will 
pity me, particularly the women. They may despise and avoid me; 
most likely they will. But I dont care. All I want is to get their 
wad of money.” 

The studies of criminals show that such a rigid mental state, 
convergent upon some inadequate end or disproportionate desire 
is their chief psychical trait. Along with this there is naturally found 
less sensibility, fewer ideas, and lower intelligence than in normal 
persons.® Crime is rare among scientists, and in general a developed 
mind, being better able to take in the various phases of the whole 
situation and possessing greater foresight, is restrained from such 
unsocial conduct. Or, on the positive side, an educated, cultivated, 
normal mind is usually more aware of the ideal claims of the human 
world and more sensitive to their appeal. The trained and socially 
sane individual is therefore best able to construct in his own imagi- 
nation the interplay of motives and purposes in the members of the 
race at a given point and throughout history, and to hold tenaciously 
to those moral standards with which the highest religious life is 
bound up. Those who do not, either by reflective imitation and 


6 Hutchins Hapgood, Autobiography of a Thief, p. 271. 

7 See Gidding’s description of the ‘‘anti-social class,” Principles of Sociology, 
p- 127. 

8 Havelock Ellis, The Criminal, chap. iv, pp. 130 ff.; MacDonald, Criminology, 
chap. iv. 
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assent, or by conscious volition, support and further these ideal ends 
are non-religious. 

It follows from this functional manner of conceiving the matter 
that the religious consciousness is subject to the same variations, 
alterations, complications, and abnormalities as other forms of con- 
sciousness. It is marked by the same indefiniteness in estimating 
individual cases, and yet in the average and on the whole it is 
no more difficult to determine. It is frequently very puzzling to 
decide whether a certain person is sane or insane, whether he is a 
genius or a crank. But in general our working standards are suffi- 
cient. Religion, like art, science, and statesmanship is a matter of 
degree, and of variation. Like other attitudes it is subject to culti- 
vation and to increment and also to neglect and deterioration. It is 
dependent upon attention, association, and habit, and in a growing 
social order a process of readjustment and adaptation is as necessary 
in religion as in any other interest. The “final perseverance of the 
saints” cannot possibly signify any greater stability than that repre- 
sented by the persistence of habit and custom and by the ability to 
readapt habit and custom to meet the new demands of the changing 
social order. 

The most intense and closely articulated expressions of the reli- 
gious consciousness undergo radical modifications under the stress 
of new economic and social forces. Witness the rise of Protestantism, 
and more recently the appearance of modernism within Catholic 
Christianity. Still more crucial is the development of rationalistic 
and liberal social tendencies within Protestantism. New industrial 
conditions, new scientific and historical conceptions of nature and of 
human life, and manifold agencies, co-operating to expand knowl- 
edge, to furnish new measures of freedom and responsibility to the 
individual, are creating new types of value, different ideals of conduct, 
and unaccustomed goals of endeavor. The religious symbols of 
Dante and Milton belonged to the Ptolemaic order, but their incon- 
gruity with the Copernican universe is just beginning to be felt with 
full force by the popular mind. The result is that there is great 
confusion on every hand with reference to religious experience. The 
old forms and symbols possess an attractive familiarity and seeming 
simplicity. They appear so immediate and so venerable that it is with 
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the greatest difficulty that those who have employed them can give 
them the critical analysis and historical setting which is necessary 
to realize that they are the products of a passing social system. On the 
contrary the emerging world-order is so vast and intricate, so much a 
thing of cloistered specialists and of undisciplined democratic enthu- 
siasts, that it is yet vague and crude, without adequate prophets in 
literature or art, to provide expressive and convincing symbols. 

This transition period produces a variety of types of religious 
consciousness. Among the most characteristic are those who live 
in the new world of business and social concerns but cling to the old 
religious terms and notions. They simply illustrate the dual person- 
ality which modern psychology has found to be frequent even among 
normal people. Two or more sets of habits and mental reactions 
are kept quite distinct. This dualism is aided by the fact that reli- 
gious observances are so much given over to special days, separate 
institutions, and socially segregated functionaries. The isolation of 
religion is also effected by the use of a special literature from a foreign 
age and people, translated into archaic forms of speech. This 
literature, elaborated in numberless commentaries and devotional 
books, supplies its own unique historic background, its familiar 
human characters and vivid incidents which furnish endless subjects 
for reflection and entertainment without necessitating any reference 
to the facts and problems of contemporaneous experience. It is 
therefore quite possible for a man, without conscious inconsistency, 
to be devoutly religious in the churchly sense, and at the same time 
to pursue his business or profession as if it belonged to another 
sphere. He may even employ methods which his religion does not 
sanction, and justify it on the ground that “business is business.” 
Or he may be honorable in his dealings and charitably disposed to 
the community without considering such labor and charity among 
his religious virtues. He does not regard work on the board of the 
town library or hospital as part of his religious activity. 

A second type resulting from the present situation is represented 
by many school teachers, settlement workers, philanthropists, and 
patriots who devote themseves assiduously to the relief of human 
suffering, and to the betterment of the conditions of life, but who 
stand outside the existing ecclesiastical institutions. Accepting the 
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narrow, traditional notion of religion, they allow themselves to be 
considered non-religious although their feeling for the big human 
situations is sometimes keen and heroic enough to constitute them a 
new order of saints. It would scarcely alter the fact that they are 
genuinely and practically religious, if they were openly opposed to 
the conventional beliefs and ceremonies. Religion, in a psychical as 
well as a scriptural sense, is a matter of the spirit rather than of the 
letter. The tithing of mint, anise, and cumin are not so important 
that their performance or their neglect is of much consequence. 
It is the weightier matters of justice, of sympathy, and of intelligence 
which determine whether one is religious in a vital sense. As a 
result of the prevailing confusion many persons are really religious 
who think themselves either indifferent to religion or positively opposed 
to it. 

There is yet another type of mind which attains with difficulty, 
if at all, a thoroughly socialized consciousness. There is a tendency 
for specialists in highly organized occupations to work within their 
chosen limits and to lose sight of community interests. It is not alone 
the operator of a machine, or the workman who performs monoton- 
ously the same movements day after day who is in danger of losing 
appreciation of the larger task to which he contributes. His work 
is perhaps the most deadening just because it is so largely a matter of 
recurring, invariable physical reactions. But the scientific specialist 
and technical expert who exercises a highly developed mind may also 
absorb himself in his task and take no serious account of the com- 
munity life which sustains him in the pursuit of his speciality. It 
is doubtful whether any justifiable labor does not somehow have 
such reference to the interests of others that it may be more effec- 
tively carried out with awareness of such implications. In any case 
the individual who concentrates upon a speciality to the neglect of 
social duties to that extent narrows his world of personal relations 
and reduces his sensitiveness with reference to the common ends 
of the social body. If the motor phases of consciousness have a 
determining effect upon ideational processes then the very fact 
of limiting oneself to the workbench or the laboratory will limit the 
perspective of one’s outlook and of one’s social imagination. This 
may account to some extent for the present indifference among 
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large classes of workmen, scientists, and artists to the problems of 
religion. 

In one form or another the difficulty for most earnest persons 
with reference to religion is that the symbols and imagery which are 
at hand are not satisfying because they belong to an outgrown order; 
while the activities and conceptions which engage attention are not 
yet expressed in sufficiently definite and familiar ideals. Our modern 
ideals have not yet developed a sufficient history, richness, sanctity, 
and authority to give them religious value. They are not commonly 
enough recognized and accepted to furnish an outline and scaffolding 
in which the thought of men is organized with the objectivity and 
insistence of the old forms. 

In times of intellectual unsettlement, like the present, the ideal may become 
disorganized and scattered, the face of God blurred to the view, like the reflection 
of the sun in troubled waters. And at the same time the creeds become incredi- 
ble, so that, until new ones can be worked out and diffused, each man must either 


make one for himself—a task to which few are equal—or undergo distraction, or 
cease to think about such matters if he can. 


The most casual inquiry among thoughtful people confirms this. 
In a questionnaire used by the writer, one of the questions was, Do 


you consider yourself religious, and why? About one-fourth of the 
respondents answered either that they did not consider themselves 
religious, or that they did not know whether or not they were religious. 
In nearly every instance the reasons given were that some traditional 
belief had been discarded or public worship discontinued. For 
example one says: “I presume I am non-religious because I cannot 
agree with any sect I know of and I have nothing definite to offer 
instead.” Another replies: “I have for the past ten years considered 
myself non-religious, or rather this has been a growing conviction, 
because: (1) I am not interested in church activities of an intra- 
church kind; (2) I get no pleasant emotional reaction of a religious 
kind from attendance at church or from commingling with wor- 
shipers at church.” 

In the two following experiences there is definite renunciation of 
some central beliefs of the orthodox faith and yet an inclination to 
take the side of religion: 

I honor Jesus Christ as a beautiful, inspiring example, but it seems impossible 
for me to think of him as divinity. I like to go to church because I believe that 
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the influence of all working toward the right and the moral is good. I like the 
thoughtful atmosphere. I consider myself religious because I think seriously 
of religious and ultimate problems. I do not believe in a personal God. Sucha 
conception to me is illogical. I think that religious belief should be the natural 
growth of a man’s experience. 


This statement is from an active church worker and Sunday- 
school teacher: 


I do not know whether I am religious or not. I have no practical faith in God. 
I get no strength outside of myself—except from human beings; and I have no 
desire for a personal life after death. On the other hand, I believe that a moral 
life is the only thing worth while, I desire to work out my own salvation, here and 
now; and I wish (in a half-hearted way) to see all people know the joy of right 
living. That seems to be religious—in theory. 

Two who are doubtful about their being religious suggest the 
explanation that it is probably due to lack of attention to the sub- 
ject. One of them says: 


I do not know whether I am religious or not as I have never been able to define 
the term. Religion has never taken a deep hold of me and what has at times 
stirred this emotion in friends most violently has usually lacked point for me. I 
have given religious matters very little attention. 


The other experience is this: 


No, I do not think I am religious. I have never taken any interest in any 
church life nor have I ever done any work for the church—I have had no time for 
any religious work. 


The three cases which follow indicate that the persons have 
worked their way farther through the problem and have nearly reached 
the point of calling themselves religious but from a radically different 
standpoint than that of orthodox teaching. 


Since becoming a member of the church I have attended quite regularly but 
my faith in the church as an institution and in the Bible as the work of God has 
steadily decreased. I have tried to study honestly and fairmindedly, and my 
studies lead me steadily farther away from those beliefs. In other fields, the only 
instance I can suggest is in the matter of my profession. From childhood I was 
possessed of the desire to be a physician, and all my early work was toward that 
end. If by the term “religious” we mean a belief in the Bible and its teachings, 
a belief in God and in the church, then I am not religious. If by religion we mean 
a sincere endeavor to live up to a code of morals, to do right as we see it, to play 
the man in relation to our fellow-men, then I am at least trying to be religious. 


If the standard of religion includes simply the idea of futurity and God, with 
its practical social application through the church, I consider myself religious. 
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But according to my former Standard before being influenced by modern teaching 
I should not now consider myself religious; e.g., implicit belief in the infallibility 
of the Bible, the virtue of belief, and the idea of redemption through vicarious 
suffering would be essential. 

Do not know about being religious but do know that there is a sincere desire 
to follow the highest ideals and do the most good one can in the world, for it is 
only this that makes life truly worth while. I believe in a religion of helpfulness 
and cheerfulness, trusting the Divine Spirit which is surely in his world and will 
somehow bring things around right. 

The following experience is suggestive of a large class who incline 
to identify the religious and the aesthetic consciousness. There is 
little sympathy here for either orthodoxy or social interests. 

The more I think about it, the more I have found it impossible to say whether 
I am religious or not. I have always felt a deep interest and a strong desire to 
support any movement toward breadth of interpretation, but this is due merely 
to a dislike of dogma. Personally I get no inspiration or religious value from 
Unitarianism or any religion which stresses the moral or rational side of religion. 
As far as I can see I have absolutely no needs which cannot be satisfied better 
outside religion than in it. Apart from its dogmatism, the personal, pragmatic 
attitude of all evangelical Protestant churches I have known arouses instinctive 
prejudices in me. On the other hand, participation in a service of an Episcopal 
or Anglican church puts me in a mood that might perhaps be called religious. 
The service impresses me as voicing but one need, and that an impersonal one, 
the need of worship. Sometimes the mood becomes definite enough to center 
around my own ideals; more often it is vague and without a definite object. In 
no case do I make any effort at reinterpretation of the ideas involved in the service. 
In my happiest times, they cease to be facts or dogmas and become real in the same 
way as the ideas of a beautiful poem. This value seems to me a little different 
from a purely aesthetic value. I do not know whether it is religious or not. 

It may be of interest to note that two clergymen in an orthodox 
denomination, themselves liberal men, however, gave the following 
reasons for considering themselves religious: “A conscience that 
makes me trouble and a love of the right and the truth;” the other’s 
reason was, “an abiding desire for the best in life.” 

This experience of a scientist is included because it describes so 
well the process through which many minds are finding their way 
to a constructive religious faith after the new order. It is a fair 
illustration of the religious consciousness of those who are yet too 
often considered non-religious: 


I think most of us have passed through very much the same general experience 
regarding religious matters. As boys we were taught the elements of Christianity; 
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were brought up in one or another of the Christian sects; were told of God and of 
heaven and of hell, and generally given the idea that this was religion and the basis 
of morality. I think most of us accepted this as we accepted other things fold 
us, or that we learned in childhood without reasoning or thinking about it at all, 
and that though it lay there in our minds as we matured, we paid small attention 
to it, finding it really touched our lives but little. We took our place in the world 
of men and facts around us, and our work and duties absorbed us more and more 
till this early religious training was quite overlaid. To the extent that we later 
thought of it we found it primitive and unsatisfactory. It was neither the basis 
of our own lives nor of the lives of those we met. Our code was not this code, 
our ethics not founded on any such system of future rewards and punishments. 
These things might be—but we, and others, acted as though they were not. Our 
lives were simpler, more direct and material. Certain things we felt right and did, 
certain other things wrong and tried to avoid. If we questioned the origin of these 
feelings there seemed to be a more immediate rational explanation of them than 
that they were taught two thousand years ago, or that the one way led to hell and 
the other to heaven. In short, we had outgrown the forms of our childhood, and 
religion and conduct were for us divorced. 


But while we were outgrowing certain forms we were growing into certain 
perceptions and feelings. We were studying nature or life itself, and the immensity 
and grandeur of what is were laying their hold upon us. The immeasurable lapse 
of time, the infinitude of space, the mighty rush and swirl of cosmic energy, the 
infinite richness and variety of nature, the myriad forms of organic life, and, per- 
haps more than all else, the slow, sure march of evolution and the immobility of 
law, were opening our consciousness to new perceptions and emotions. It is 
these emotions which typify for me today religious feeling, as I think they do 
for many other scientific men, and I offer as my definition of religion what 
Haeckel has called ‘‘cosmic emotion.’’ 


If this experience had continued on to an appreciation of the 
social world as viewed from the standpoint of evolutionary processes 
and immanent ideals of the human moral order it would have 
expressed in fairly adequate terms the feeling for reality and experi- 
ence which is coming to be recognized as the substance of modern 
religious faith. 


9 H. B. Mitchell, Talks on Religion, p. 15. 
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Rousseau is reported to have first used the word “modernists” as 
meaning irreligious teachers. And Pius X walks in his footsteps. 
“Trreligious,” as signifying inimical to religion embodied in creeds, 
is the proper word. The papacy battles for orthodoxy, which the 
onslaught of modernism at least undermines if it may not sweep 
away entirely. The Protestant churches also are alive to the situa- 
tion, e. g., the cases of Briggs, McGiffert, and Smith in Presbyterian- 
ism and Crapsey among the Episcopalians. The whole structure of 
orthodoxy may go down before the movement which the Civilta 
cattolica immortalized in naming it “modernism.” ‘The modernists 
were distinct workers in various branches, in different countries, 
ignorant in fact of one another’s drift, but laboring for a common 
end, the reconciliation of church and science, and indeed out of 
love for that church, whose sons they claim to be. It is no wonder 
that Rome took alarm. The Pope describes them as members of a 
system. They are conspirators. But no one knew of this concerted 
aim till Pius X informed the world of it; just as no one recognized - 
Americanism till Leo XIII branded it in his letter Testem benevo- 
lentiae. Or again, as under the ancient régime when the Papacy 
stamped Jansenism as the scourge of the church’s children. The 
shibboleth—modernism—is fastened upon men, Catholics and loyal 
to the church, of whom every one when condemned recognized the 
authority that smote him, save the handful of Italians who wrote 
Il programma dei modernisti. ‘These alone, countrymen of the Pope, 
brought casuistry worthy of the Jesuits into play to prove that even 
if banned they are still untouched and may exercise their priestly 
functions, all excommunications to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The encyclical itself, however, is but one of several documents, 
all of which rehearse its teachings, e. g., papal letter to the bishops 
of Italy; syllabus of Pius X; the Pope’s speech to the new cardinals, 
April 17, 1907; letter of the Jesuit cardinal Steinhuber, prefect of 
the Index, to Cardinal Ferrara of Milan, April 29, 1907, condemning 
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Il rinnovamento; letter of the Pope to the same condemning Bishop 
Bonomelli’s pastoral on church and state; and so on. Now the 
encyclical seems first of all a new monkish quarrel registered in a 
pontifical document. It is a victory of the Jesuits, aided by the 
Franciscans, over the Dominicans. Of its writers, the Jesuit Billot 
and the two Franciscans, Langoyne, a Frenchman, and Marrani, an 
Italian, wrote the dogmatic part, while the historic is credited to 
Mgr. Benigni, an unknown nobody, who suddenly jumped into the 
limelight as editor of Correspondenza romana, the organ of Cardinal 
Dal Val. Benigni’s veracity is so far questioned that if his paper 
makes a statement, the journals of Paris accept at once its contra- 
dictory as true. 

But the letter on modernism is a great deal more. It is a defense 
of orthodoxy. It is the formal declaration of war against modern 
science, not indeed qué science, but in all its methods and aims. It 
strikes a heresy within the church. Its blow levels the church’s sons. 

The Catholic church may be looked upon as a state—un état 
postiche, an irreverent Frenchman would explain—or as a society or 
whatever else we please. She is surely a living witness to her own 
identity. No doubt she has the right to say what she is, what are 
her parts, what is her constitution, who are her members. Such 
claims are inherent. Therefore when the Catholic church by her 
official mouthpiece—the Pope or his cabinet, the Roman congrega- 
tions—declares that the doctrine known as modernism is not hers, 
and adds that its followers are traitors to her cause, we must accept 
her decision. No court of appeals exists to which we can go. Nor 
is there any appeal from the Pope to a council, although a future 
pope may ignore or forget the events of 1907. 


We must not forget that Pius X has only drawn the conclusions which follow 
logically from the official teaching of the church and that, if his principles be 
true, they who accept them have not even the right to criticize the opportunity 
of the pontifical act. For modernism—such as really exists and which is neither 
agnosticism nor the philosophy of immanence—I say, modernism questions those 
principles, viz.: the mythological idea of external revelation, the absolute value 
of traditional dogma, the absolute authority of the church. So that the encyclical 
of Pius X was called forth by the circumstances; and Leo XIII would not have 
made one sensibly different, at least in essence and in the theoretical part.* 


t Loisy, Simples reflexions, p. 275. 
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The many extracts from the encyclicals of Leo XIII, which 
Pius X quoted in his own against modernism is a proof of Doellinger’s 
historical axiom: it is not always the same pope, but it is ever the 
same papacy. 

Again the modernists prove completely that their case is falsely 
presented. This falsity is no relief to them, no bar to papal action. 
The Supreme Court of the United States may give a wrong judgment, 
there seems to be no relief. The matter may be reopened in one 
way or another; the Supreme Court however may uphold the old 
decision. The wronged citizen must either submit or expatriate 
himself. If there be another alternative in the state, there is cer- 
tainly none in the church. To the credit of these men, Pius X, in 
the very document under discussion, bears high witness to their 
personal characters and virtues: 


They lead a life of the greatest activity, of assiduous and ardent application 
to every branch of learning and they possess, as a rule, a reputation for 


the strictest morality.? 

Now the papal document is lengthy. Its general import has been 
given in the press of the world. It is, however, important that we 
get some idea of its drift: 

To proceed in an orderly manner in this recondite subject, it must first of all 
be noted that every modernist sustains and comprises within himself many 
personalities: he is a philosopher, a believer, a theologian, a historian, a critic, 
an apologist, a reformer.3 

To grasp what then is meant by modernism, let the reader con- 
jure up before his mind what he regards as needful to the make-up 
of those varied scholarships. Everything that, as he fancies, enters 
into his conception of a philosopher, a believer, and the rest, is 
denied and rejected by the papal encyclical. 

Or again, instead of such conceptions, let the reader figure to 
himself some individual scholar, e. g., Huxley or James or Spencer as 
a philosopher; Channing or Francis Newman or Peabody as a 
believer; Edwards or Fairbairn as a theologian, Harnack as a his- 
torian, Renan as a critic, Aug. Sabatier as an apologist; Calvin or 
Luther as a reformer. Then let him form a mental photograph of 
them all. This picture is only a blurring of what the encyclical 

2 Encyclical. 3 Ibid. 
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Pascendi gregis acknowledges. Perhaps it is well here to remind 
the reader how the acquaintance is made of such writers. An excerpt 
is taken from a work now of one, again of another. It is given as 
the major of an objection to some proposition of philosophy or 
theology: a distinguishing minor is to hand and the ready conclusion 
follows that the writing is wrong. That any of the men who com- 
posed the syllabus or the letter on modernism read the great authors 
of the day, no one believes. The handy church textbooks suffice. 

Or, again, let us take the view of leading anti-modernists. Calva- 
lanti, one of the strongest writers on the papal side, declares that 
one must learn the religious, social, political alphabet not only from 
Billot, S.J., Pavissich, S.J., Cereseto of the Oratory, and a number 
of other preachers, but from the bishops themselves and the Pope. 
He warns his readers against the reprobated books of Loisy, Houtin, 
Laberthonniére, Rosmini, Harnack, Marx, Kant (J veicoli del modern- 
ismo in Italia, p.14,15). Later on (p. 87) he sums up the whole ques- 
tion in a sentence: Con Roma e per Roma sempre, “Right or wrong, 
Rome is right.” And once more he gives a second list: Fogazzaro, 
Murri, Scotti, Sabatier, Tolstoi, Harnack (p. 118). 

Il rinnovamento, the modernist review of Milan, puts the case 
thus: O tutto o niente—“ All or nothing.” Still another picture is 
offered by the Dominican friar Maumus, a former liberal of the 
school of Gratry and Lacordaire. 

The foundation of scholasticism is nothing else than the whole of theological 
science, decrees, dogmas, knowledge of the Fathers, the pure spirit of tradition. 
To this science, the scholastics applied a clear, precise, severe method, which 
advances by propositions connected one with another by solid liens, excluding 
every vague or badly defined term and building up its affirmations upon irre- 
futable proofs.+ 

Hence, according to these Catholic authorities, the antidote of 
modernism lies in Rome, the episcopate, and scholasticism. To 
look beyond any one of them is to be a modernist. Therefore the 
reader’s mind must be emptied of everything whatsoever that this 
curious medley does not include. This declaration, too, in the 
presence of the great results of modern scholarship! 

With such a kaleidoscope before him, the reader will have a better 
idea of what the encyclical aims at than he could get from an analysis 

4 Les modernistes, Paris, 1909, p. 171. 
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of its ponderous platitudes resonant with the air of mediaevalism, 
as Tyrrell christened the ultramontane position in his answer to the 
attack of Cardinal Mercier, of Mechlin. 

Furthermore, a fact which must never be overlooked in papal 
documents is that they are also Italian. When an Italian says, 
Credo in Deum, his god is Imperial Rome, Italy united, and the 
papacy. Behold his trinity! 

True philosophy at first and later on that of Christianity born ever in Italy 
is thence diffused into other countries where step by step it becomes corrupted. 
. ... Italy twice lost its supremacy. First when the northern barbarians 
wrecked the Roman Empire, and again when other barbarians annihilated the 
civil dictatorship of the Roman Pontificate. Twice political and intellectual 
anarchy stole in upon Italian domination and invaded Europe, substituting for 
the peaceful reign of human and divine reason a state of war between people 
and doctrines.5 


In this year of grace Murri, modernist as he is, repeats the same 
sentiments in the January number of his review Rivista di cultura, 
once more resurrected, despite papal censures affecting, however, 
solely the diocese of Rome. We give a few extracts: “Il cattolicismo 
e una grande creazione latina di organizzazione e di cultura” (p. 2). 


Again he speaks of Leo XIII as justifying “La sincerita della sua 
vasta visione di grandezza romana” (p. 8); “La grande tradizione 
latina di un governo cattolico” (p. 15). 

Papal documents are the charters and by-laws of a theocracy. 
Through them rings a note of religion. The Holy Spirit, Jesus 
Christ, the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, the eternal happiness of 
souls, and so on are the chords upon which, under the stroke of the 
Fisherman’s ring, is dinned ever the same theocratical slogan. And 
it is just this very political aspect which Rome labors to keep hidden 
from the English, and especially from the American, world. English- 
men need not be blinded as they are in close union with Rome in 
ruling Canada, Ireland, Malta, and the Portugese churches of India. 
But Englishmen wilfully close their eyes, for as a branch of Christen- 
dom, they regard the church and state pretty much from the Roman 
standpoint. This is why in the writings that come to us from Oxford 
and Cambridge are discussed “The historic episcopate; the English 
church as a portion of the holy Catholic church; The church as the 


5 Gioberti, Del primato morale et civile degli italiani, Brussels, 1845, passim. 
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national church; The Establishment; The powers and rights of the 
state; The mischiefs of disendowment and disestablishment.’”® 

America is learning the same lesson. It found a good school in 
the friars of the Philippines and the church property in Cuba. The 
commission sent to Rome with Mr. Taft at its head, dealt with a 
state. There was no question of souls but of property. Give and 
take, demand and refuse, back out and insist, filled the minds on 
both sides. So also the same is evident from the rumors which were 
afloat during Satolli’s residence at Washington to the effect that he 
desired, or even may have taken steps toward being an envoy pleni- 
potentiary to the United States government of the South American 
republics. 

Now the letter on modernism is a political document. The 
results of higher criticism had cut the ground from underneath papal 
pretentions. If scholarship be admitted Rome’s supremacy is gone— 
a supremacy in papal eyes of the church over the state, the mistress 
over the handmaid. There was nothing else to do to save this 
supremacy but to repudiate modernism and modernists, root and 
branch. 

The remedy should fit the disease. But yet, on turning to the 
papal letter and its remedies against modernism, we ask ourselves 
if the encyclical really hopes to work out its aim and help stumbling 
humanity. 

That the proximate and immediate cause consists in a perversion of mind. 

The remote causes seem to us to be reduced to two: curiosity and pride 
Pride sits in modernism as in its own house Hence, venerable brethren 
[the bishops] it will be your first duty to thwart such proud men, to employ them 
only in the lowest and obscurest offices: the higher they try to rise, the lower 
let them be placed.’ 
What a peevish remedy to be given in the document among the 
causes! The great panacea is scholastic philosophy. Study St. 
Thomas; what matters it if all his arguments taken from astrology— 
fundamental though they be—have to be swept aside, or if his sacra- 
mental system and his plea for papal primacy rest upon forgeries, 
which his Dominican brethren in Asia Minor concocted. In spite 
of all scholasticism stands perfect. 

© Heads of a letter to his rural deans, Letters of Bishop Stubbs, p. 258. 

7 “Encyclical,” Tablet Louden, September 28, 1907, p. 511. 
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Still 2 sother remedy: 


The .ules laid down in 1896 by the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars for the clerics both secular and regular of Italy concerning the frequent- 
ing of the universities we now deem to be extended to all nations. Clerics and 
priests inscribed in a Catholic institute or university, must not in the future follow 
in civil universities those courses for which there are chairs in the Catholic insti- 
tutes to which they belong.® 

As the chairs for clerics are limited, this remedy amounts to very 
little. Already Mgr. Baudrillart, president of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris has asked and received permission for its students to attend 
lectures at the Sorbonne, of course salvé fide et moribus. A familiar 
sight even today is the souéane moving in and about the corridors of 
that great school. 

Just how these young aspirants for the sanctuary are trained 
intellectually in church schools is well brought out in a serial now 
appearing in The Irish Nation, of Dublin. The speaker is an 
ex-Maynooth seminarian. 

“Tf one could be stereotyped as Maynooth with its mighty system wants 
one to be—” 

“You must not be disrespectful to Maynooth,” said Maeve severely. 

“T have no desire to be so. I have a certain affection for it, and I think 
with respectful awe of its tremendous schemes of milling and moulding, in which 
all types are fashioned into the one type, all minds regulated as one mind, cast- 
ironed as the mind of the Middle Ages. Year by year Maynooth calls in her 
conscripts, and trains them up to her grand-army standard, and when they are 
trained she sends them forth to post and outpost, to hold and regulate the body 
and soul of an untrained and submissive nation. And the marvel is how 
her grand army believes that it can do the work of heaven and England at the 
same time.’’? 

In spite of this milling and moulding, the story of this ex-student 
shows how difficult it is to keep out the new thoughts. He got 
acquainted with “Darwin, Spinoza, Loisy.” Some time ago we 
heard a Catholic bishop read a letter written before the Revolution 
of 1789, by a Parisian journalist to the provincial of the Capuchins at 
Toulouse. He bids him if he wishes to keep the novelties of that 
time out of the cloister to cut open the mattresses of the young friars; 
for he would be sure to find hidden therein Diderot and Voltaire. 

Furthermore there is an almost universal literary effort, which 


8 Ibid., p. 513. 9 The Irish Nation, Dublin, January 9, 1909, p. 2. 
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receives little attention at universities and is ignored altogether in 
seminaries as well as in the encyclical Pascendi gregis. It is the 
modern novel. To our own knowledge seminarians love to read it. 
Some six or seven years ago we called upon a teacher of the graduat- 
ing class in an ultra-fashionable convent school. She told us, “I 
never make my confession during the annual retreat,” i.e., during 
the week set apart for retirement, devotions, and prayer. “How 
long has that been going on?” was our question. “Four or five 
years,” was the reply. “Why did you stop?” “Oh, the last time 
I went to confession, the Jesuit (by whom the retreat is always con- 
ducted) asked me: ‘Do you read novels?’ ‘Yes,’ I answered, 
‘Don’t you?’ The Jesuit was silent.” 

When from novels we pass to magazines and the daily press in 
which are discussed, in a loose and haphazard manner for the most 
part, the questions attacked in the letter on modernism, it is clear 
enough that the bishops will be unable to stem the tide. Above 
all is this true of the stage. The bishop is not a recognized play- 


censor. 
As to three remedies: episcopal vigilance over publications and 


the sale of condemned books by Catholic book-dealers; censorship 
of books; and congresses, limited in number and scope, the useless- 
ness of such remedies is seen at a glance. 

Next the Pope orders as a remedy the creation of a spy system, 
“diocesan watch committees.” 

This remedy met an unexpected rebuff. The German bishops in 
session at Cologne, December, 1907, under the presidency of Cardi- 
nals Fischer and Kopp, refused point blank to promulgate the ency- 
clical in Germany until this remedy was stricken out. And out it 
went for Germany. Rome wants no trouble with Prussian Germany. 
And it is good canon law, we believe, to regard this suppression as 
valid everywhere. Favorabilia amplianda is the canonical maxim. 
Spies are familiar enough in Catholic lands. In France they gener- 
ally are pious women who are known as “guardian angels.” But 
they represent a species of jesuitry, thoroughly distasteful to the 
nobler element of Catholics. 

It is, however, in the last remedy that we see how cheap is the 
whole measure of repression: . 
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It is our intention to establish and develop by every means in our power a 
special institute in which through the co-operation of those Catholics who are 
most eminent for their learning, the progress of science and other realms of 
knowledge may be promoted under the guidance and teaching of Catholic 
truth.'° 


No place and no time was assigned for this new institute. For 
two years there was no sign of its starting. Early in June, 1909, 
however, there was promulgated the apostolic letter, Vinea electa 
sacrae Scripturae, dated May 7, 1909, by which a higher pontifical 
school of biblical study is created. It is put in charge of the Jesuits 
and will be a branch of their university, known as the Gregorian. 
The rector will be chosen by the Pope from three Jesuits, whose 
names their general will submit to the Holy Father. The former 
also names the professors, subject to the Holy See’s approval; next 
he will choose extra teachers who may become members of the 
regular staff. A feature of the proposed institute will be close and 
steady contact between the professors and the students. To be 
matriculated, the candidate must have made the courses in philosophy 
and theology and have gained his D.D. By this provision, lay youths 
are excluded. The library, created also by the letter, will be opened 
to outsiders by special permission. For the time being, the Jesuits 
will house the new institute in their Gregorian University, where 
during the present scholastic year a new course in Sacred Scripture 
has been in vogue under Fathers Fonck and Méchineau. The latter 
lost his health, thus leaving the former alone, who now stands a fair 
chance of being named first rector of the proposed institute. Fonck 
was formerly professor at Innspriick and, like the present general of 
the Jesuits, is neither Italian nor Spanish nor French nor English 
nor American. In inner clerical circles, this institute will doubtless 
be looked upon as a fresh victory of the Jesuits over their eternal 
enemies, the Dominicans, whose school of biblical studies at Jeru- 
salem will now take second place. Scholars, however, the world 
over, should welcome this new departure inasmuch as its avowed 
purpose is to be “a remedy to the biblical theories of modernism.” 
Here at last is a center of biblical scholarship, whence should emanate 
an intelligent appreciation of exactly what the Catholic church holds 


1° The Tablet, loc. cit., 
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in regard to the Bible, and how she proposes to stem the avalanche 
of biblical criticism that is within the church herself. But after all 
the new “Pontifical Biblical Institute,” as it is called, is not the 
institute promised in the encyclical against modernism. It is merely 
the fulfilment of an idea of Leo XIII, which Pius X endorsed in his 
own letter, Scripturae sanctae, February 23, 1904, i.e., three years 
before the letter on modernism. 

In a word, the encyclical emphasizes the fact that the movements 
of mankind are hors de Rome. She has lost, and lost forever, her 
once universal hold on the state, the family, the university, the 
school, and the workshop. Her face is toward the setting sun, and 
humanity faces ever the morning. She will die hard. Chiefly for 
the reasons given by Ihring in his Spirit of Roman Law. The 
learned scholar of Goettingen holds that the nations of Europe drew 
their law, their Christianity, their civilization, from Rome. These 
very reasons explain in great measure her hold. Our laws are Roman 
and “the papacy is the ghost of Caesar sitting on the ashes of the 
Roman Empire.’”’ Christianity came not indeed from Rome, but 
rather from the strong arm of the secular power; but the fact stands 
that Christendom accepts Rome as the source of its religion: so too 
our civilization is Roman, if not of origin, at least of adaptation. 
Bear well in mind that the old Romans followed the river ways in 
extending their empire. The Rhine, the Rhone, the Arno, and the 
Danube were their highways. In the countries washed by them, 
Roman culture flourished, which Catholicism inherited. The great 
exception, in Europe, of a country not under Roman domination, 
that remained Catholic, is Ireland. Probably the reason is that the 
Irish missionaries to Roman Europe, first Arian and Pelagian, grad- 
ually underwent the fascination of the imperial idea, till it was trans- 
planted a rare exotic into Ireland, to take root, flourish, and finally 
crush out Irish nationality. Time and time again we read of fossils 
of prehistoric days being found, which, buried away for ages, still 
retain enough of their originals to serve as working hypotheses for 
the savant. In a similar way the old frameworks—law, civilization, 
Christianity—serve to keep Rome before the eyes of the world. Men 
put life where there is none. Fili hominis, putasne ista ossa vivent? 
Rome knows full well that she is at least moribund. But she ever 
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looks for that resurrection which seemed in sight under scholasticism, 
got its first set-back in the Renaissance, its defeat in the Reforma- 
tion, and its divorce from the state in the American Revolution. 

Yes, for the Roman church it is a question of life or death. The 
claims which Gregory VII has so strongly laid down, Innocent III 
so masterfully uplifted, Boniface VIII so clearly put forth in Unam 
sanctam, were and are universal. When Henry IV went to Canossa, 
and Philip the Fair sent his agent to Anagni, both Gregory and 
Boniface in a measure won, but in a larger measure lost. For from 
them—the first, chiefly—according to Lord Acton, sprang that move- 
ment of the masses which is still progressing and winning. 

Let us now briefly study the effects of the bull on modernism 
throughout Europe and America. As already noted, it met its first 
defeat in Germany and its first exception in France. Shortly before 
the appearance of the syllabus, the church world was amazed to 
learn that there was a conspiracy among Germans against the Index. 
The Corres pondenza romana, but then six weeks old, first announced 
this conspiracy. It was clear that the new journal had inside infor- 
mation. The innermost archives of the Vatican had been opened 
to it. Names of prominent German Catholics were given as mem- 
bers of this league, and documents reproduced with misleading 
comments. While it may be called a conspiracy inasmuch as it 
ignored the clergy, the episcopate, the Roman congregations, and 
appealed immediately to the Pope, still it was in fact a concerted 
public movement which the Germans attempted. 

At the same time, the case of Schell of Wiirzburg was brought up. 
Schell had gone to his grave and his admirers determined to put up 
a monument over his tomb. Rome condemned this act and charged 
the subscribers as “heretics and ignoramuses,’”’ among whom were 
the archbishop of Bamberg, the bishop of Passau, Professor Funk 
of Tiibingen, Baron von Hiigel, and other notable Germans. Schell 
had been professor of dogmatic theology in the Catholic faculty of 
the University of Wiirzburg. Four of his works had been put on 
the Index. Sometime ago the Augsbiirger Abend-Zeitung published 
a number of letters from Schell who denied in them that he ever 
signed the retractation and charged his bishop, Schloer of Wiirzburg, 
with having signed it. 
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Following on this came an article in the Internationale Wochen- 
schrijft by Ehrhard, professor of church history at Strasburg. It was 
not the first time that Ehrhard ran afoul of Rome. ‘While professor 
at Vienna he wrote a severe criticism of papal politics and followed 
it up by an answer to his critics worse if anything than his first effort. 
Vienna and Austria became too small for him, but the Emperor 
William named him to the same chair at Strasburg. He christened 
the anti-modernist movement as a Kulturkampj in the very bosom 
of the Catholic church. 

Following Strasburg, came Munich. Dr. Schnitzer, professor of 
dogma in the University of Munich, in the same journal, only two 
weeks or so later, repeated and amplified the position of Ehrhard. 


The condemnation of modernism could only cause surprise in circles where 
people do not or will not know the Roman Curia. Not only optimistic Catholics 
of the stamp of Schell, but many Protestants also love to depict an ideal Rome, 
entrusted with a sublime mission of higher culture, an incomparable shelter of 
thought and Christian life and brotherly love. They extol her enthusiastically. 
Then all at once, they run up against the Rome of the encyclical and are pro- 
foundly miserable at finding her so different from the Rome they have dreamt 
of in their lonely studies.** 


Ehrhard was in Prussian territory, Schnitzer in Bavarian. Pius X 
dared not hit the former; but he departed from all canonical forms 
by suspending the Bavarian over the head of the archbishop of 
Munich. 

Then the professors of Munich met and petitioned the govern- 
ment to abolish the faculty of theology. Schnitzer was made titular 
professor. But even here papal hate followed him, and now, although 
holding his chair, he has a sabbatical year ad libitum. In March, 
1909, Schnitzer came out in defense of the modernists in the supple- 
ment of the Miinchener Neuesten Nachrichten. At once the nuncio 
demanded a formal retraction under penalty of being excommunicated 
by name. This threat has not as yet been carried out. 

The modernist movement with its traces of Doellingerism in 
Bavaria led to an unusual departure on Rome’s part. The Italian 
nuncio was found to be so grossly incompetent that Rome named in 
his place a German Benedictine monk, Friihwiller. 


11 Quoted by Sabatier, Modernism, Jowett Lecture of 1908, p. 107. 
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Next in Austrian territory came Wahrmund, professor of canon 
law at Innsbriick. In answer to the encyclical on modernism, he 
published a pamphlet Katholische Weltanschauung und Freie Wis- 
senschaft and in April, 1908, Uliramontan. ‘The former is a spirited 
defense of the freedom of science and the latter a strong attack on 
ultramontane morals and practices which ends with a list of the relics 
of the Scala Sancta and the Lateran basilica in Rome as also of the 
Benedictine monastery of Charroux, France. He lost his chair at 
Innsbriick and was transferred to Prague.*? Last of all, the modern- 
ist review of Munich, Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert has been sup- 
pressed. 

France, however, has been the storm center, as it always is in 
Roman matters. In fact, the Frenchmen that are on the Index out- 
number those from all the rest of mankind put together. In modern- 
ism it is the same. Of the 65 propositions which make up the 
syllabus of Pius X, about fifty are taken from the writings of Loisy 
and the encyclical shows about the same proportion. 

With Loisy’s writings before them, the authors of the syllabus in 
every single instance quoted the learned scholar wrongly. Not once 
are they correct. Surely Loisy has given abundant matter for con- 
demnation. But why the men who sat in judgment upon him had 
to twist, turn, and alter his writings is beyond understanding. 

To notice all the French writers condemned would demand a 
volume. “Loisy, Laberthonnitre, Le Roy, Dupin, and Saintyves 
(both noms-de-plume), Houtin, Bonnefoy, Denis, Viollet, professor 
of the Sorbonne, Lefrance (pseudonym), Dimnet, and La Morin. 
Nearly all Catholic advanced journals have had to shut off their 
printing presses: Quinzaine, Demain, Justice sociale, Vie catholique, 
Democratie chrétienne, La revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses, 
Revue catholique des églises, and more. The last named died impeni- 
tent, for it welcomed the French translation of Tyrrell’s “Letter to a 
Professor of Anthropology.” Battifol was hunted from the presi- _ 
dency of the Catholic Institute of Toulouse, while the Abbé Klein, 
well known to Americans, was deprived of his chair at the Catholic 
Institute of Paris and retired as un professeur honoraire. 


12 The history of the Wahrmund incident was given in the Journal of Theology, 
April, 1909, pp. 238 ff. 
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The storm in France as far as the literary werld goes, has about 
subsided, save that the unique sight of a bishop—La Croix—who is 
professor at the Sorbonne keeps the clericals chafing. The main 
troubles now are royalist outbursts around the Sorbonne and a 
bitter fight against the public school—le terreur noir—in the provinces, 
especially in Anjou, Normandy, and Brittany. The lectures at the 
College of France by Loisy, recently named professor there, were 
attended by no disturbances. 

In England the ex-Jesuit Tyrrell was most conspicuous until his 
death. Cardinal Mercier, of Mechlin, so far forgot himself and his 
limitations as to attack Tyrrell in his pastoral letter for the Lent of 
1908. We may all thank His Eminence for his slip as he proved 
the occasion of probably the most readable of Tyrrell’s books and 
certainly the best handbook on the whole question." 


13 George Tyrrell, Mediaevalism: A Reply to Cardinal Mercier (Longmans). 
Father George Tyrrell died July 15, 1909, aged forty-eight, at Storrington, Sussex, 
England. He was an Irishman by birth and a cousin of Professor Tyrrell of Trinity 
College, Dublin, whose edition of Cicero’s correspondence with learned essays in six 
volumes is well known to the scholarly world. At eighteen George became a Catholic 
and a year later joined the Jesuits. He was the author of many works, full of thought, 
but, to the writer at least, very hard to read. In his last work—Reply to Cardinal 
Mercier of Mechlin—Tyrrell declared that he got his first doubt§ from his meditations 
upon the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola—a fresh confirmation of the saying 
of Orestes Brownson that the Jesuits are the fathers of rationalism. It was his “‘ Letter 
to a Professor of Anthropology.” This professor holds a chair. in a continental 
university. In his doubts he turned to Tyrrell at the suggestion, so it seems, of Cardinal 
Mercier. Hence the above-mentioned pastoral letter, which got Tyrrell into hot water. 
A translation, made, we believe, by Fogazzaro, senator of Italy, was published in a 
garbled fashion by I/ Corriere della Sera of Milan, and brought the subject home to the 
Jesuit authorities. Several letters passed between the Jesuit General and Tyrrell. 
The upshot was his expulsion, in consequence of which he was ipso facto suspended 
a divinis. This suspension following on dismissal is one of the peculiar privil- 
eges of the Jesuits who are ‘‘clerks regular,” and unknown to the monks and friars. 
To have the suspension lifted, Tyrrell would be obliged to submit even his private 
correspondence to the competent authority, viz., Cardinal Ferrara of Milan. Of course 
Tyrrell would not suffer such a degradation. So things jogged along during the past 
couple of years. 

Stricken with a fatal illness while the guest of Miss Petre, several friends came to 
his bedside, among whom were Baron Von Hiigel and the ex-Jesuit, Henri Bremond, 
of Neuilly, Paris. Tyrrell wished to die a Catholic and to receive the last rites of the 
church but refused to retract any of his writings and teachings. He received the last 
sacraments but was denied Christian burial by the Bishop of Southwark, acting under 
the advice of Archbishop Bourne of Westminster. The whole story of his death was 
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Tyrrell’s own native Ireland is beginning to feel the modernist 
movement. The Irish Nation, a weekly of Dublin, is thoroughly 
up on the matter. While expressing the utmost loyalty to Rome, its 
pages are open to discussions which must make the Irish hierarchy 
stagger. 

In Italy, however, the ferment is at fever heat. Curiously the 
storm in northern Italy centers round Tyrrell, and in Rome around 
Dom. Murri. Jl rinnovamento of Milan is ever holding up the 
teaching of Tyrrell. In its January number, 1909, he published a 
paper: “Are the Churches Necessary?” He argues not for a 
church, or the church, but for churches with no special set of doc- 
trines. 

From Italy came What We Ask and The Programme oj the Modern- 
ists. Both books are saucy and wanting in the respect which the 
age and office of the Pope demand. But they are incisive and no 
doubt widely read in the Peninsula. They have been translated into 
French and English. Dom. Murri, who seems a living thorn in the 
Pope’s side, has once more resurrected his magazine. The Pied- 
montese party alleges a split in the movement in Italy, claiming that 
Il rinnovamento stands for the genuine modernist while Nova et 
vetera, now defunct, pleaded for a socialistic Catholicism or a Catholic 
socialism with Murri at its head. It explains the split thus: 


Our modernism was and remains a criticism of Catholicism, or, to put it 
better, of certain concrete and relatively new phases which Catholicism has 
taken on: a criticism, however, inspired by faith in a greater Catholicism, by 
an ardent love of Christianity. Whereas the new modernism is a true and pecu- 
liar criticism of Christianity, intending by this word the religion of Jesus, or 
such as it is become in the various Christian churches.*4 


Here then is something new in Italian history, a distinction between 
Catholicism and Christianity. Curious line of cleavage! The new 
modernists—Mutrri and his school—in identifying Christianity with 
socialism laicize the former. In spite of this J] rinnovamento speaks 
of La nostra civilita e la nostra religione. 


sent to the Times of London (July 16) by Miss Petre and to J/ Giornale dell’ Italia of 
Rome (July 26) by Baron Von Hiigel. Tyrrell died like a man, with his flag nailed 
to the mast. 


14 January, 1909, p. 410. 
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In criticizing Lettere di un prete modernista, perhaps the latest essay 
on the matter, the Milan review declares that this priest might 
have dedicated his letters to the Jesuit Billot. 

As far as we are concerned we would not be surprised if like himself they 
came forth from the Gregorian (i.e. the Jesuit) University.*s 
The hand is the hand of Esau, but the pen is that of Jacob. As in 
France Loisy in a rostrum of the College of France stands victorious, 
soon Monte Citorio Murri as a deputy is also a victor. He was 
excommunicated as vitandus, but in spite of it was elected to the 
Italian Parliament at the election of 1909 by the town of Monte 
Georgio—a former papal possession. 

On turning, however, to America, we find a church that may be 
called modern from its cradle. The American Republic, which 
startled the world by the very fact of its existence, amazed men by 
excluding the church from its usual status in other governments, 
viz.: a constitutional or a legal feature. True, the state in her rela- 
tions with the church, once the latter has accepted its legal civil 
status from the state, always deals with the church according to the 
latter’s own laws and statutes, yet it is state officials who judge. 
Even today the relation of the United States to the church is so 
modern that France alone in Europe has accepted it. The Revolu- 
tion of 1789 made the church part of itself in the civil constitution of 
the clergy, and when in 1871 Gambetta declared clericalism the 
enemy of France, loyal to his Italian blood he never thought of 
abolishing the Concordat. 

Little commotion has the encyclical caused in America. We 
doubt, too, if the triennial sworn reports on modernistic infection of 
the hundred and odd American prelates will ever cross the Atlantic. 
The letter of Leo XIII on Americanism raised a tempest in a teapot 
and led to the condemnation of Elliott’s Life of Hecker, but is long 
since forgotten. The year previous the book of Rev. George Zurcher, 
of Buffalo, on Monks and Their Doctrines, went on the Index, but 
his far more serious book, The A pple of Discord, which is the papacy 
itself, published anonymously, has thus far escaped. 

When, however, the storm occasioned by the encyclical and syllabus 
was lulling and dying out in Europe, it suddenly crossed the Atlantic 


15 January, 1909, p. 409. 
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and in a spent, fitful way reached America, hitting Chicago and 
Rochester. The American Journal of Theology is the first American 
review to be honored with a Roman disapprobation. In its issue 
of January, 1906, i. e., a year and a half before the syllabus of Pius X, 
Dr. Hanna of Rochester wrote on “Some Recent Books on Catholic 
Theology.” He did not indeed receive the big stick; he merely lost 
the mitre. But his criticism and an article of his in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia on “ Absolutism” are at least piarum aurium offensiva. 
And Dr. Hanna was denounced to Rome by a brother professor only 
when his name headed the /erna, sent to the Holy See from which to 
select a coadjutor to the archbishop of San Francisco. 

Kiibel, in his valuable Geschichte des Modernismus, gives only a 
few lines to the United States. He quotes Ehrhart of Strasburg to 
the effect that there is hardly a trace of intellectual activity in the 
Catholic church of America. The chief response to the papal docu- 
ment is a pastoral letter of Archbishop O’Connell, of Boston, which 
totally brushes aside the points at issue and is mere rhetoric. The 
Catholic University sent a formal letter of adhesion, as did, so we 
are told, Cardinal Gibbons in the name of the hierarchy. In the 
New York Cathedral, an Advent course of sermons was preached 
against modernism. They afterward appeared in The Catholic 
World, of New York. 

A professor at Dunwoodie—the seminary of New York—trans- 
lated a French Catechism of Modernism, while the editors of the 
New York Review, published at the same seminary, quietly sup- 
pressed that monthly. Dr. Hanna had scorched it also with his 
heated pen-point. At the Catholic Summer School, Plattsburg, N. 
Y., three courses of lectures on modernism were given. In several 
dioceses the spy board was created. New York has its spies, but 
their names have not been published. So has Newark, where, we 
believe, the names were given out. The New York spies, however, 
have made a hit. During the midsummer vacation of this year, the 
very Reverend Dr. Driscoll was removed from the rectorship of this 
diocesan seminary at Dunwoodie on direct orders from Rome. He 
was charged with being in touch with a censured priest. This able 
scholar, a much-beloved pupil of Loisy, is now in charge of an 
obscure parish. In an article in The Ecclesiastical Review (February, 
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1909) Dr. Turner of the Catholic University, Washington, charges 
the modernists with being enemies of reason, and claims that mediae- 
valism and neo-scholasticism dre buttressed by reason. Loisy, 
Hébert, Houtin, Fogazzaro, and the whole school of modernists 
must sit up, take notice, and rub their eyes in wonder. It took 
an American theologian to discover that they discard reason. 
Furthermore, it is noteworthy that among the many qualities dis- 
tinctly applied to every modernist by the encyclical, such as philoso- 
pher, believer, etc., the charge of being a rationalist is overlooked. 
Not that the Roman compilers thought him non-rational, but because 
rationalism is the very basis of his studies and conclusions. Or did 
Rome omit “rationalist” just to give a text to writers like Dr. Turner ? 
An advanced scholar among the Catholic clergymen of America is 
bringing out a book on the subject. Friends who have read it 
assure us that it is forcible and logical, covering the whole question 
of modernism and the American church. Not long ago this author, 
who was a Paulist, left the church and with him a second Paulist 
left. 

Where, we may ask, are the great leaders of liberalism in the 
American church? The men who crushed Cahenslyism, brought the 
apostolic delegation to Washington, restored McGlynn, introduced 
American church ideas to Europe, e. g., O’Connell at Freiburg and 
Ireland: at Paris and Orleans? They seem to have entered the 
lowly tomb of Brownson at South Bend, Ind., or of Hecker under 
St. Paul’s fane in New York. For they are as silent as those two 
dead champions of the American church. Liberalism, it seems, 
died in the American church when Spalding of Peoria was paralyzed, 
and Fitzgerald of Little Rock, who voted against papal infallibility, 
died. 

The attack on Dr. Hanna occurs in probably one of the best 
statements of the church’s position in regard to modernism and all 
that it implies. They are two studies which appeared in the Analecta 
Ecclesiastica (May and July, 1908) by Rev. Alexius M. Lepicier, 
of the Servites, and professor of dogmatic theology at the Propa- 
ganda. 

Lepicier states the whole antique position. How weak it is, 
appears from an admission of his own. He refers to the danger of 
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a circulus vitiosus in explaining how revelation is received on the 
authority of the church and the church herself as offered to us by 
revelation, but he appends a footnote in which he declares that the 
defense of revelation does not properly belong to theology strictly 
speaking, but to metaphysics. We give the Latin text of this extra- 
ordinary teaching of an anti-modernist and a propaganda professor: 


Quapropter, quaestio de existentia revelationis non ad theologiam proprie 
dictam, sed ad metaphysicam proprie pertinet.*® 


But, if revelation is a metaphysical question and not a theological, 
the Catholic church begins in metaphysics, i. e., she has a philosophi- 
cal foundation. Perhaps that is not a bad way to look at her, viz., 
as a system of philosophy. Give her place then as such. Let her 
stand or fall with the other philosophies. 

Professor Foster seems much more orthodox than Lepicier, curial 
and religious as the latter is. 


The question is whether this connection between Christianity and special 
divine revelation is not absolutely essential, that Christianity cannot be main- 
tained without this connection. And the answer is that specific appreciation of 
Christ as revelation and the peculiarity of the Christian religion belong together, 
stand and fall together. Rob revelation of its supernatural character and it 
becomes stale, flat, and unprofitable. Christianity is the religion of a special 
revelation of God—that or nothing.*? 


In fact, Lepicier is much more in accord with Loisy: 


The fruitful truths of the religious order, those which make up from the 
standpoint of theology, the substance of revelation, are formed by the union of 
ideas or images which antedate such truths in the minds of those who first con- 
ceived them. What made the beginning of revelation at a given moment, was 
the grasping, no matter how rudimentary, the relation which should exist between 
man, conscious of himself, and God, behind the visible world. The develop- 
ment of revealed religion was brought about by the perception of new relations 
or rather by a more exact and more distinct classifying of the essential relation, 
foreseen from the beginning, man thus learning to know better and better both 
God’s greatness and the nature of his own duty."® 


Lastly we may ask: What is the theological value of the syllabus 
and the encyclical on modernism ? 


16 Analecta Ecclesiastica, May, 1908, p. 209, n. I. 
17 The Finality of the Christian Religion, p. 47. 
18 Autour d’un petit libre, p. 196. 
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In promulgating his syllabus, Pius X was prudent enough to omit 
applying any censure to any of its propositions. In the syllabus of 
1864, to the several propositions Pius IX appended censures, viz., 
heretical, near to heresy, scandalous, offensive to pious ears, etc. 

There are no such censures in the syllabus of 1907. The world at 
large christened it “The Syllabus of Pius X.” 

The propositions are “condemned and prescribed as they are by 
this general decree (viz., syllabus) condemned and prescribed.” 

Again, the encyclical on modernism (Pascendi gregis) attaches no 
theological censure. True, the Pope calls the modernists names and 
rather wantonly insults them, but these may or may not be outbursts 
of temper; they certainly are not censures. 

What then is the theological value of the syllabus and the letter 
on modernism? They have no theological value. This is not 
merely our view, but the teaching of the Jesuit Billot, one of the 
writers of the encyclical on modernism. 

When the congregations declare a teaching as unsafe, we must not conclude 
that this teaching is erroneous or false, etc., but simply that it is not safe, and 
we dare not hold it further.‘® 
In practice, however, the syllabus and the encyclical are infallible 
documents like the Bull Unigenitus against Jansenism. 

What then do the two amount to? They will prove big sticks 
to be used fempore opportune, e. g., as in Dr. Hanna’s case. 

There was a day when the great universities of Oxford, Paris, 
or Bologna would hear the modernist. A day there was also when 
a synod of bishops would assemble, as they did, to see Bernard of 
Clarvaux and Abelard face each other at Sens. Again, in former, 
ages, the modernist might go under a safe-conduct to a council as - 
did John Huss to Constance. Today, however, all that is ancient 
history. Now the modernist can appeal only to the university of 
ideas. Both Loisy and Tyrrell, the two, although unnamed, most 
bitterly attacked, have so appealed. In touching tones, Loisy speaks 
of two persecutions; Tyrrell declared that he was hung in mid-air. 
Others like Murri, Hébert, Houtin also have laid their views before 
mankind. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 


19 Tractatus de ecclesia Christi, Rome, 1903, p. 444, quoted in German in Index- 
bewegung und Kulturgesellschaft, p. 115, Passau, 1908. 





VERIDICAL ASPECTS OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 
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A prevalent attitude of religious philosophy toward the mystical 
experience regards it as a religious function possessing value for 
certain individuals, and even some measure of abstract truth, but 
no genuine intuitive character." Judged by its ideals and’ by the 
best of its manifestations—as all great human functions and insti- 
tutions should be judged—it is observed to produce “an enviable 
serenity of life,” which may not be desirable for all, but is doubtless 
commendable for some, i.e., for those who are temperamentally 
unfitted to use scientific concepts, or to plunge into the tide of human 


t Several types of critical opinion are distinguishable. First, the psychological 
standpoint furnishes a group of views which in general regard mysticism as abnormal or 
pathological psychology, but with varying implications as to epistemological validity. 
Extreme antagonism holds mystical consciousness to be cognitively valueless. ‘The 
mystic mistakes sensual raptures for divine communion.” Less harsh is the critique 
which, while discrediting the sense of illumination as finally authoritative, yet leaves 
open the question of truth-possession. (Cf. G. A. Coe, “The Sources of the Mystical 
Revelation,” Hibbert Journal, Vol. VI, No. 2.) Or the abnormality of the psycho- 
logical facts may be recognized, and the intuition nevertheless regarded as reliable. 
(W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, chap. xvi, xvii; Boutroux, International 
Journal of Ethics, pp. 193, 194.) A second group of views is primarily epistemological 
and shows similar inner variance, principally with reference to the significance of 
symbolism. Dr. Carus remarks “It is characteristic of the human mind at a certain 
stage of its development to formulate in mystical language philosophical conceptions 
which lie beyond the grasp of the intellect at that peculiar stage of growth 
Considered as science it is absolutely worthless; ,considered as a guide in life its worth 
is détermined by the spirit of which it is born” (Monist, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 97, 98. 
Cf. also the article on “ Mysticism ” by the same author, Monist, Vol. XVII, No. 1). 
Much more charitable is the statement of Professor Royce, according to whom the mystic 
is skilfully reflective and, in his chosen field, intelligently empirical, “a reporter of 
the facts” (The World and the Individual, Vol. I, pp. 81, 83, and passim). Of symbols 
he says in another connection that they “are not in the least less definitely and, on 
occasion, less obviously, consciously, empirically true, or correspondent to their objects, 
than are, for their own purpose, the most vivid of mental pictures” (op. cit., p. 310). 
The third kind of opinion proceeds from religious motives, and claims for mysticism, 
though with discrimination, the highest cognitive power. It is well represented by 
Inge (e. g., Personal Idealism and Mysticism, chap. v, “Thought and Will”). 
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struggle and find strength and sustenance therein. Its emotional 
character, also, often commands respect. Disregarding the extrava- 
gances of degenerate mysticisms, we observe sentiments of love and 
reverence, the purity of which is beyond question. This is true of 
many of the eminent mystical personages in history, and more 
familiarly true of a kind of everyday “Christian experience” which 
wins our warm admiration by its simplicity and inner power.? Mysti- 
cism in its best estate, therefore, may be impartially estimated as a 
valuable type of religious experience, a dynamic idealism of peculiarly 
individual significance and of real vitality. 

When, however, we consider the nature of the mystical “revela- 
tion” we often find criticism becoming unqualifiedly adverse. Yet 
even here it must be admitted that the mystical utterances, taken by 
themselves, are entirely respectable examples of religious wisdom. 
That reality is unitary and divine; that ordinary experience is 
merely phenomenal, its content only imperfectly known; that its 
limitations and contradictions are transcended in true knowledge; 
that in such knowledge the soul, which is the key to reality, rises to 
identity with God and infinite vision; that the Divine Presence may 
be found hidden in the midst of daily life; that the real is ultimately 
good, and sin only negative, a privation, unreal: all this, whether 
or not we agree with it in detail, is most dignified. The resemblance 
of these propositions to the conclusions of rationalism needs no special 
elucidation. Indeed, the tendency of many a rationalistic mind to 
enunciate essentially mystical thoughts—Spinoza’s cognition sub 
specie aeternitatis is a classical illustration—shows how philosophic 
extremes may meet. Objections to mysticism are therefore made, 
not so much to its wisdom as to its professed method. The latter, 
it is alleged, is inherently incapable of transmitting genuine revela- 
tion; its report is a misinterpretation of subjective mental and 
physiological conditions. The mystic makes his own experience, 
certainly does not receive it passively from a divine source. Skilful 
critics even indicate the special bodily and mental conditions which 
constitute the source of the supposed illumination, and explain the 


2 Cf. Professor Peabody’s criticism, ‘‘The defect of mysticism is not its emotional 
exaltation, but its emotional isolation” (Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, p. 
279). 
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psycho-physical connections which terminate in the spurious vision. 
Relaxed muscles and the exclusion of sense environment, it is said, 
will necessarily produce a feeling of the loss of personality, since the 
latter consciousness is essentially dependent upon the suppressed 
facts and relations; organic rest will appear as metaphysical peace 
and goodness and the whole psychical content will be defined in its 
general and specific characters, partly by imitation and expectant 
attention, partly by the individual peculiarities of the mystic. Asa 
cognitive method his “intuition” often receives the condemnation 
“ bogus.” 3 

So trenchant is this critical attack that it would be useless to 
try to re-establish the concept of intuition which the mystical mind 
has historically cherished. Whatever the truth in mystical epistemol- 
ogy, intuition is no perfect revelation of absolute reality, no mental 
process essentially different from the normal cognitive processes of 
daily experience. The mystic’s finite personality is not completely 
transcended, his characteristic apperception is revealed in his reports 
of his vision, and this remains true even when allowance is made for 
the exigencies of translating the unutterable into symbolic language. 
Yet there is a certain cognitive reach in mystical experience, a certain 
validity in its insight which survives criticism. In the last analysis 
the recognition of its religious value must be supplemented by the 
acknowledgment of a measure of genuine illumination. Small as 
this perception may seem to be, insignificant indeed as it is for most 
minds, it nevertheless has tremendous value for the mystical soul, 
and has this value because it is essentially veridical. The argument 
in support of these assertions may be stated as follows. 


In the first place it is of the highest importance to limit the field 
of discussion and define the real issue therein. Mysticism is not a 
perfectly unique experience, but it is rather a general tendency of the 


3 Cf. G. A. Coe, “‘In short, the mystical revelation can be traced down to the 
formal conditions, physiological and psychological, of the mystic himself. Let not 
this conclusion be misconstrued, however. The point is not that the mystic revelation 
has a physiological basis; even if there were a direct intuition of God, it would doubt- 
less have law-abiding correlations with brain processes. What discredits the mystic’s 
theory is that it accepts as immediate intuition what is palpably an interpretation” 
(op. cit., p. 367). This statement has reference to ‘‘mystical experiences of the more 
extreme sort—those that approach or reach the condition of trance.” 
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religious consciousness, which rises now and again in extraordinary 
peaks—trance, ecstasy, etc.—but for the most part expresses itself . 
in a much more modest way, namely as a feeling, unostentatious but 
profound, of the present reality.of a higher type of being and life. 
It appears also in degenerate and non-religious forms, especially 
in relation to art. The latter are their own condemnation; the 
former, i.e., the trance state, suffers from the investigations of 
scientific psychologists. What remains is that sense of Divine 
Presence, of spiritual contact with God, which has a large place and a 
vital function in the religious life. This paper is an effort to discover 
the validity of such experience. Its theses are that the transcendence 
of mystical consciousness is generically like that of other cognitive 
types, realistic and rationalistic, and that on its intellectual side it 
consists in approximately definite categories.4 

Within this field, namely those states of the religious consciousness 
which, in their feeling of immediate contact with higher reality, are 
generically like mysticism in its ecstatic extreme, the special philo- 
sophic problem is the nature of “intuition.” This term has many 
usages, with varying connotation, but its fundamental character is 


what is frequently called “self-transcendence,” the direct cognition 
of reality other or larger than the cognitive state of consciousness 
itself. That is to say, the proper epistemological conception of 
intuition makes of it, not an absolutely peculiar kind of cognitive 
process, occult and totally different from the processes of ordinary 


4 To call this commonplace fact mysticism may seem incorrect, especially as the 
latter term is gaining an unfortunate connotation in contemporary usage. But the 
logical and historical continuity of the indicated experience with more striking forms 
of mysticism, and the fact that there is no other term which refers unequivocally to it, 
afford some justification. Moreover, mysticism has had an exceedingly dignified 
place in religious philosophy, and the name ought not to become synonymous with 
pathological psychology or degenerate esthetics. There is a middle ground which 
properly deserves recognition and study. But whether or not this ground is designated 
as mysticism, or the term is assigned specifically to trance consciousness and super- 
stition, we must not lose sight of the fact that the commonplace field is the really import- 
ant religious field. It is the essential character of the best religious consciousness of 
the mass that we need to know, in order that such consciousness may be rightly con- 
trolled and developed. The purpose of this discussion, accordingly, is to show that 
there are characters genuinely transcendent, higher realities immediately known, in 
the religious mind. Further than this the matter becomes simply a choice of termin- 
ology. 
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experience, but rather a commonplace character without some 
measure of which no consciousness would be truly cognitive. No 
less important, however, is the accompaniment, permeation, and 
modification of this character by the correlative character of inter- 
pretation. Intuition is seldom if ever pure, but it may be genuine 
even when partial, imperfect, biased by apperception. This is 
not the most popular or the best-known historical concept, but it is 
the only one which is worth upholding or criticizing. It is based 
upon the following considerations.‘ 

It must be granted that the generic principle of self-transcendence 
lies at the base of every sane theory of knowledge. However true 
it may be that the mind constructs its world, this truth does not imply 
that the world so constructed is merely the private affair of the indi- 
vidual. That we actually know reality around and above us, and in 
some measure know it directly, is a fact which may as well be 
frankly recognized at the start as introduced surreptitiously in the 
course of theory. The alternative to such self-transcending con- 
sciousness, namely pure solipsism, is sharp and final. Pervaded 
with interpretation, apperceptive embellishment, and error as are all 
our cognitions, they yet in general actually transcend themselves. 
All the force of Kantian tradition has never dislodged this conviction 
of the mind, and its failure has been due both to its own inconsistent 
realism and to the fact that the mind simply refuses to tolerate the 
only logical alternative. It is therefore more than a merely super- 
ficial analogy when mysticism is classified as empiricism. The 
epistemological principle in question cannot, a priori, be withheld 
from the former; there is at least a possibility of genuine revelation 


5 “The root idea of this term is that of directness or immediacy in contrast to 
abstractive or representative knowledge, or, more frequently, to forms of knowledge 
which are mediated by a discursive process” (Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, article on “Intuition” by A. C. Armstrong). The contrast is not 
perfectly sharp, however. Stout, in defending the principle of immediacy in knowledge 
observes, “Apart from interpretation, classification, and description what is immed- 
iately given cannot constitute an object of thought at all. It is never an object by 
itself but only as part of a context” (Mind, N. S., No. 65, p. 27). “The immediation 
of the mediate is just as indispensable as the mediation of the immediate. The two 
processes necessarily interpenetrate each other in essential correlation 
position is that immediate knowledge does not become less immediate by being medi- 
ated” (ibid., p. 40). 
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in the mystical experience. Accordingly the issue becomes that of 
ascertaining whether this experience exhibits features which may be 
regarded as transcending the individual.° 

A critical reply to this contention is that the object of the mystic’s 
intuition is really his own organic physiological state, which he 
misinterprets in accordance with certain psychological principles. 
Such a position cannot be assumed, however, in any unqualified 
way. Just as in the case of space-perception we cannot assuredly 
affirm that it consists merely in muscular and tactual sensations, 
but may regard these as co-operative factors, while the originality 
of the space-intuition remains unresolved, so the indication of physi- 
ological conditions of mystical experience can at best create only a 
probability against its perception of a transcendent reality. In 
any case, unless we can apply some physiological criterion by which 
to distinguish between the organic basis of veridical, and that of 
illusory cognition, the presumption that mystical experience is essen- 
tially subjective should be avoided. Vast as is the proportion of 
absurd, fantastic psychology, and exaggerated, unreliable utterance 
which has flowed from mysticism, there is still a hope of finding 
there some intuitive truths. 

That the mystical consciousness is not an absolutely pure revela- 
tion, but is pervaded by all sorts of subjective features, is a fact 
recognized with varying degrees of clearness by expositors, apologists, 
and critics alike.’ Differences of opinion occur in respect to the 


6 Cf. Professor Royce’s remark: ‘‘ That the mystic is dealing with experience, and 
trying to get experience quite pure and then to make it the means of defining the real, 
is what we need to observe He gets his reality not by thinking, but by con- 
sulting the data of experience” (The World and the Individual, pp. 80, 81). 


7 “The organ by which we apprehend divine truth is no special faculty, but the 
higher reason, which we distinguish from the understanding because we mean it to 
include the will and feelings, disciplined under the guidance of the intellect” (Personal 
Idealism and Mysticism, p. 5). The same writer acknowledges mysticism’s liability 
to perversion, and shows that the mystics themselves exercised discrimination in 
giving credence to revelations (e. g., Studies of English Mystics, p. 105). Ormond 
emphasizes the homogeneity of mystical and ordinary cognition, implying unmistak- 
ably the liability of the former to error (The Foundations of Knowledge, Part III, chap. 
ix). Boutroux recognizes as psychological aspects of mysticism such explanatory 
facts as auto-suggestion and mono-ideism, but holds that real objectivity is presented 
in and through these (International Journal of Ethics, pp. 193, 194). Compare also 
Professor Coe’s remark, ‘“‘the present contention is simply that the mystic acquires 
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nature and relative prominence of the intuitive and accessory factors. 
One party emphasizes the objective, the other the subjective char- 
acter of the mental process. If, then, there is agreement in regard to 
the general concept of intuition—and there seems to the writer to be 
some evidence of such agreement, as well as a demand for it in 
epistemological theory—the important problem becomes that of 
ascertaining what object or objects are actually known by the mystical 
consciousness. While the admixture of illusory and worthless 
psychical content is not in itself a complete refutation of the pre- 
tension to knowledge, while religious intuition is a genuine possi- 
bility, the burden of proof is with apparent reason thrown upon the 
affirmative. “After all,” the critic may exclaim, “mysticism has 
only to exhibit a genuine perception in order to end the controversy. 
Let it but indicate a fact which must be accepted as are the facts 
indicated in scientific exposition, and suspicion will be removed.” 
Here is the rub. The apologist must designate and define the objects 
thus intuitively perceived, must communicate the illumination or 
furnish satisfactory evidence that it occurs. And here are difficulties 
which are perhaps insuperable, certainly not disposed of by insisting 
upon the specific relation of the vision to the individual, or upon the 
legitimacy of symbolism. If, in the last analysis, some measure of 
scientific generalization and precision cannot be applied to the alleged 
cognition, this certainly has no proper claim to the name “truth.” 
Value may remain, but “knowledge” becomes a misnomer; whereas 
it is a truly cognitive character which the philosophy of religious 
mysticism ought not to surrender without further examination of 
the facts.® 

What, then, is the transcendent reality perceived by the mystic ? 
An answer is found in such utterance as Thomas & Kempis’ “ Blessed 
his religious convictions precisely as his non-mystical neighbor does, namely, through 
tradition and instruction, auto-suggestion grown habitual, and reflective analysis. 
(op. cit., p. 367). ; 

8 “To argue that religious feeling conveys truth, and then to avoid the question, 
What truth? looks like a very direct method of discrediting the whole argument” 
(G. A. Coe, op. cit., p. 371). Ormond declares that the test of mystical intuition must 
be that of congruency with experience and amenability to rationalization (Foundations 
of Knowledge, Part III, chap. ix). What seems to be needed is a painstaking effort to 


precipitate from the mystical literature those cognized principles which demand accep- 
tance on other empirical and rationalistic grounds. 
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are the single-hearted; for they shall enjoy much peace.” This 
is not mere rhetoric. It stands for a perceived fact or principle. 
Reality is known—and this cognitive character remains, however 
much overlaid by feeling—as free from the care, worry, struggle, 
and failure of life; conversely it is known as calm, peaceful, restful, 
refreshing. This perception or revelation has not, indeed, the abso- 
lute validity attributed to it by its possessor; the distinction between 
it as real, and daily life as unreal, is an unsound distinction. Both 
are real, equally so, and the accessory condemnation passed upon 
temporal order as merely phenomenal cannot be sustained. Peace 
may be found, as many a mystic shows, within the temporal order, 
rather than by leaving it. When, however, allowance is made for 
the characteristic expression of the absolutist mind, there is left an 
assurance just as certain as any natural law of mathematical or 
quasi-mathematical character, as certain as a law of chemical trans- 
formation or biological metabolism. Under definite conditions the 
self may free itself from irksome encumbrances and assume tempor- 
rarily a new state. For example, the renunciation of impracticable 
ideals of life, a volitional contentment with what lies within reach, and 
a studious cultivation of one’s powers of enjoyment and appreciation, 
all this is the acquirement of inner peace. To deny that in the 
process the reality of the underlying principle is intuitively perceived 
is as improper as to deny that vision through a lens may reveal a 
certain principle of optics, or that there may be in quiet moments 
the genuine perception of physical rest. How the psychical trans- 
formation is accomplished is no greater mystery than that of sleep. 
That it is accomplished, and that it is so perceived, is a fact from 
which the term scientific can be withheld only by an abstract and 
limited (though appropriate) definition of the nature of science. It 
may be confidently asserted that, whatever the content of the mystic’s 
vision, his fundamental apprehension of the law of reality with which 
he may identify himself in the experience of spiritual rest, partakes of 
the nature of empirical truth. ; 

The denial that this experience is essentially mystical, and the re- 
jection of it as evidence of mystical intuition, is not permissible. 
The experience is indeed generically like that of common-sense 
which makes no mystical pretensions; its conclusion, stated abstractly, 
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is substantially that reached by rationalistic reflection.? But in the 
first case the real implication is that common-sense contains a valid 
transcendence of which it is not explicitly conscious—and such 
transcendence is at least one essential claim of mysticism. While the 
mystic’s religious interpretation of his experience differentiates it 
psychologically from the ordinary type, this apperceptive embellish- 
ment should not conceal the genuine elements of cognition under- 
lying it, elements which, as little in this as in any empirical cognition, 
can be completely described in terms of the individual’s finite con- 
sciousness. It is not mere subjectivity that is grasped. And in the 
second case the distinguishing feature of mystical intuition is the 
direct, rapid-transit accomplishment of knowledge which the rational- 
istic philosopher reaches by a more laborious and cautiously method- 
ical pursuit. Daily observation shows clearly the wide range of 
personal differences in quickness and clearness of perception. The 
mystic’s intuition is only an extreme case, under special conditions 
and in a special field. Its kinship with other types is legitimate. 
So to the charge that what is here indicated is not real mysticism, 
the sufficient reply is that this is a valid though much perverted 
character of mysticism, and that the investigation of this character 
is the really important critical task.'° 

The empirical perception of a transcendent rest-principle has been 
chosen for illustrative purposes. It is not, however, the only or the 
most important principle of mysticism. As a matter of fact the 
latter, if we take it in the broad sense indicated above, is not in general 
quietism, though in so far as it is really empirical it implies, like all 
empiricism, an attitude of relative passivity.‘ Indeed the same 


9 Cf. W. James’ comments on “moral holidays” (Pragmatism, p. 74). 

10 Cf. Ormond, op. cit., pp. 489, 490: “The concept of revelation must not exclude 
but rather include, the cognitive operation of our own faculties, and from this point 
of view it will be called revealed, because, owing to the extreme rapidity of our own 
processes it will present itself as more completely objective, and as seeming to come to 
us as a finished product.” 

11 Much modern epistemology is based upon the principle of action, and represents 
the will or, in other cases, psycho-physical activity as the fundamental constituent of 
cognition. The vastly important truth in such theories ought not to blind us to the 
fact that the opposite principle of passivity is equally fundamental. If a subject 
knows an object, the latter must reveal itself to him. His activity is such as to receive 
the revelation; “taking” is at the same time “receiving.” Accordingly when, as so 
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quality is exhibited in the opposite religious character. The volitional 
spirit which regards the ideal as progressively realized in the temporal 
order in which we live, is a spirit which not only makes but also’ 
finds this important fact. The reality of the fact is not entirely a 
private construction; it is discovered, it “comes home” to one. 
However much the attitude may be that of faith, it yet gathers 
strength from objective perception. Indeed, a faith which actually 
expresses itself in social service presupposes a valid perception of a 
transcendent ideal in the struggling, striving reality of submerged 
society. It is as inspiring as it is astonishing to observe the keen 
vision which these missionary workers possess for evidence of ideal- 
istic impulses around them. The very basis of their large faith is 
the cognition of an impressive fact. Whatever the terminology 
employed in describing such cases, a full account must recognize 
this truth: The actively minded religionist discovers an aspect of the 
real which transcends himself, but in which he naturally shares, 
and with which he is privileged to co-operate. The relation between 
this veridical perception and the apperceptive interpretation which 
he gives it is generically the same as in any case of perceptive cognition, 


and essentially the same as in mysticism of a more reposeful type. 
Similar statements may be made concerning the mystical assurance 
of divine goodness. In this matter the best field of study is not the 
rare moments of perfect trance in the classic metaphysical and 
Christian mysticisms, but rather the more familiar experiences of 
the reflective Christian life—the patient discernment of victory in 


often happens, facts and principles of experience are declared to be “‘assumptions,” 
and the whole mental process of cognition is presented as experimental, there is danger 
of losing sight of the correlative truth. Problems cortcerning the passive character of 
intellectual processes are not settled by resorting to the will; and one of the main 
problems about mysticism is the nature and extent of its cognitive passivity. For 
example, Professor Coe’s remark, ‘‘The mystic does not passively receive a revelation; 
he actively takes a religious attitude, actively gives himself the certainty that he believes 
to be bestowed ab extra,” appears to treat the alternatives as mutually exclusive. 
This critical practice thoroughly permeates the history of philosophic criticism, but 
no less prevalent is the tendency to readmit, in one way or another, the excluded alter- 
native. Witness Professor Coe’s concluding sentence: “Yet when such a faith- 
philosophy has done its utmost, there will remain the question whether our will, after 
all, is merely ours; whether, indeed, communion with God may not genuinely occur 
in our religious will-acts, one of which is the auto-suggestion of religious beliefs” 
(op. cit., p. 372). 
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moral struggle, of purification through sorrow, and objectively of 
love in self-sacrifice and in charity, especially of the unostentatious 
and discriminating sort. Can it rightly be said that these matters 
are not transcendent, but that their moral character is a mental 
synthesis worked by the observer's mind and ejectively thrown 
over them? No, for if conduct is really ethical it is not simply indi- 
vidual and subjective; through it run principles which are, technically 
speaking, “universal,” and so are of the essence of transcendence. 
The extent and implications of this transcendence are matters for 
study, but this is only the problem of validity and error exhibited 
here in a special field. It offers no ground for refusing to recognize 
the intuitive cognition of transcendent reality of goodness. The 
good may not be absolute; reality has another and a darker side. 
But it is really though only partially, progressively though incom- 
pletely, good. Nor can it properly be urged that the absolutism 
thus omitted is essential to mysticism, so that the discussion 
has passed away from the genuinely mystical experience. The 
wide range of the mystical tendency has included not only many 
diverse conceptions of the absolute, but has sometimes ignored 
the matter altogether. Philosophic mysticism has indeed been 
largely absolutistic, but it may appropriately be said that absolutism 
has been the magnificent error of almost all philosophy, and that in 
no case is the validity of such philosophy entirely destroyed by 
removing or limiting this character. Physical atomism, for example, 
is not absolutely true, yet it contains an imperishable truth, imper- 
ishable because the facts of divisibility and analysis are actually 
perceived. Correspondingly, the essence of mysticism at this point 
is the direct perception of a real ethical character in the universe. 
All the strange philosophic vesture with which this experience has 
historically been clothed should not blind us to the real vitality and 
assurance of the experience itself.'? 

Two other categories may be explicitly mentioned as constituting 

12 It should be borne in mind that the purpose of this paper is not to advocate 
mysticism in general or any particular type of it, but only to maintain, in view of the 
continuity of mysticism with ordinary experience and of some commonly neglected 


considerations about the nature of knowledge, that in so far as certain characters 


appear in mystical experience the claims of the latter to intuition and revelation are 
sound. 
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mystic truth, namely, unity and the potential infinitude of the 
self."3 

After what has already been said about other conceptions the 
position of this paper with regard to these may be briefly stated. 
Reality is full of unitary principles which appear in manifold different 
ways, physical and mental. It is particularly the moral aspects 
which are of significance for the mystic, the content of whose unity 
is sometimes pragmatic, frequently emotional, but in any case at 
least partially real. It is not, however, absolute. Furthermore, 
such unity, or rather unities;'¢ are not only a demand and implication 
of knowledge, but are based upon and justified by experience; the 
special unity, whatever it is, is actually found as well as held by faith. 
It is found in the knowledge of the connection between motives and 
conduct, found in the new insight that guilt is not hopeless but may 
lend intensity to reform, found in the consciousness of successful 
striving and the peace of moral victory. These unities are empirical 
facts. What characterizes the mystical mind is the intensity of the 
empiricism involved, the actual ascertainment of the transcendent 
principle in the facts of life.*s 

And so with self-knowledge as the gate to the higher world. The 
discovery of one’s own spiritual nature and the vision of its larger 
meaning is a process which occurs with manifold shadings of emotion 
and philosophic interpretation, from the strange “That art Thou” 
of Sankhya philosophy to the college student’s recognition of the 
“die-to-live” principle, directly known in his own physical or ethical 
life, as extensive throughout nature. This discovery, if held and 
dwelt upon with conviction, is of the essence of mysticism. 

13 “The element of truth in mysticism is its keen realization of the metaphysical 
unity of existence, and, in particular, of the intimacy of the relation between the finite 
spirit and the infinite” (Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, article on ‘‘Mys- 
ticism” by A. Seth Pringle-Pattison). 

14 The remarkable chapter on “The One and the Many” in James’s Pragmatism 
is excellently instructive in this matter. Significant also is the tendency of modern 
psychological discussion of the unity of the self to regard it as an incomplete but pro- 


gressive unification of subordinate unities, e. g., memory (cf. Pillsbury, Phil. Rev., 
Vol. XVI, No. 4). 


15 Some touch of this generic empirical character appears to the writer indispensable 
to all religion. In so far as new points of view in their appeal for social service either 
ignore this need, or fail to satisfy it through the communication of sympathetic enthusi- 
asm, they necessitate a further synthetic work. 
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In ways more special than the foregoing broad and fundamental 
categories we may observe the same mystical principle. When, for 
example, it is revealed to Julian of Norwich that “it is more worship 
to God to behold him in all than in any special thing”**® the important 
feature is not her visual imagery of Christ; the hallucinatory char- 
acter of the latter does not affect the truth that came to her through 
the experience. Or again, Walter Hylton’s “dark image,” which 
is seen “all wrapped up and tied and bound with black and foul 
bands of sin,” is not merely so much mental imagery; its meaning 
to him is the truth that “The body of sin and death is self-love or 
selfishness.”” Thus the mystics, as introspective observers of the 
religious mind, offer significant reports of what is real. Such appre- 
hension of the transcendent—transcendent in no superstitious sense, 
but rather in that of truth which the individual may win and make 
his own—is a fundamental character of mysticism, identity with the 
Divine. 


Two main obstructions hinder acknowledgment of the validity 
of mystical intuition. The first is a modern definition of knowledge 


which limits it to scientific cognition, and excludes from the title all 
cognitive processes and conceptions which lack precision and sys- 
tematic structure. The extreme of this tendency, which designates 
as knowledge nothing but mathematics and mathematical physics, 
is not prevalent, but in a less pronounced form the tendency is strongly 
operative in contemporary educational culture. Quite repellent 
to its spirit are the pretensions of religious “knowledge.” And there 
is justice in this. So grotesque has been much of this “knowledge” 
that we ought to sympathize with the effort to give cognition a fixed and 
definite meaning. But this may be done without denying cognitive 
character to the religious consciousness. What we need to observe 
is that transcendent power and peace and goodness are perceivable 
in and through the facts of ordinary experience. It is to be hoped 
that this may receive more recognition on psychological grounds than 
has hitherto been the case, and without relaxation of the legitimate 
demands of the scientific spirit. 

The second obstruction is the monstrous amount of error which 


16 I borrow these quotations from Inge, Studies of English Mystics, pp. 59, 90, 91- 
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has permeated and vitiated the mystical epistemology. So great, 
indeed, is this as perhaps to justify the charge that its removal leaves 
nothing essentially mystical in the facts. The mystic’s absolutism 
is a fancy; his notion of his own processes is largely absurd; his 
total rejection of ordinary cognition is an inconsistent prejudice; his 
visions are often so morbid as to excite disgust: and these defects 
are found in some of the most eminent mystics. Hence it is not 
strange that they have created in the critical mind the impression 
of utter epistemological worthlessness. Yet it is still debatable 
whether there are not such valid principles of knowledge in mysticism 
as the foregoing discussion has sought to indicate, whether its empiri- 
cism is not genuine, its perception of God a true perception. To 
eliminate the error and thereby rescue this truth is a difficult task, 
and probably the result will be unsatisfactory to the mystics them- 
selves; but neither difficulty is final. The philosophy of religion 
desires truth, and if mysticism contains a truth less tenaciously held 
by other religious types it should be appropriated. It appears to 
the writer that one great need of the religious mind of today is a 
clearer cognitive conviction of God’s presence in our lives in certain 


definite ways. Mysticism has held this with much unfortunate 
connotation; purified, it is an ideal for all. 
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Modern India presents an opportunity for the study of religious 
thought to which there is scarcely a parallel to be found anywhere 
else. Here is a country where all the great historic religions of the 
world have met like the converging courses of mighty streams in a 
mountain gorge and the resulting spectacle has been one of absorbing 
interest and pregnant suggestiveness to all students of religious 
history. India has played a very important part in the religious 
development of the world. Someone has called her the mother of 
the world’s faiths. That statement may not be quite substantiated; 
but her contribution to the world’s faith may with reason be called 
unique. It will not be possible here to indicate, even in the briefest 
outline, the part which she has played in the evolution of religions. 
Nor is it possible to notice here the interesting history of religious 
development within her own boundaries, fascinating and fruitful 
though that study would be. For our present purpose we must 
restrict our vision to a narrower horizon. 

In recent times India has been passing through a religious transi- 
tion of a deep and far-reaching character, which might have had its 
parallel in the history of some other nations, but which in depth, in 
complexity of issues involved, and in the wide range of spiritual 
factors concerned, is almost unequaled. Roughly speaking this 
epoch may be taken to commence from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Communication with the West had been established 
some time earlier and the contact with the new world with its civil- 
ization, culture, science, literature, and Christianity awakened a 
new life in India. As in other departments of the country’s life, 
in religion also it provided a leaven and an impetus of the deepest and 
most far-reaching character. 

The first herald of this new age was Rajah Ram Mohan Roy 
who has been aptly called the prophet of modern India. This 
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wonderful man, who was born in 1772 and died in Bristol in 1833, 
inaugurated a new era of intellectual, social, and religious activity 
and reform in India. In 1830 he founded in Calcutta the Brahmo 
Somaj for the worship of One True God, irrespective of caste, creed, 
color, or nationality. This was the first definite manifestation of 
the beginning of a new epoch in the history of India. Since its 
foundation there have arisen several other religious movements 
testifying to the presence and working of the new spirit. We must 
content ourselves here with a bare mention of the principal activities 
which will suggest to our minds the present-day religious tendencies 
in India. 

Next to the Brahmo Somaj stands the Arya Samaj of the Punjab 
which seeks a religious readjustment on progressive lines. The 
Theosophical Society, though not strictly speaking a religious move- 
ment has contributed much to the determination of religious thought, 
as has also the Vedanta movement which is usually associated with 
the name of the late Swami Vivekananda. These are the chief 
religious organizations, which have exercised an abiding influence on 
the religious ideals of the country. Besides these there have been a 
few minor movements of less definite character and restricted influence, 
while there has also been an effort to set up an orthodox organization 
for the rehabilitation of current popular Hinduism. This however, 
has not as yet had any practical influence on the minds of the people. 
I have purposely not included Christianity in this list, because 
Christianity is not so much a product as a cause of the religious tenden- 
cies of the present-day India. All the indigenous movements which I 
have named are more or less indebted to the Christian missions for 
their inception as well as their methods of work. Thus while Chris- 
tianity has undoubtedly had a potent and profound influence in the 
religious movements of the country, for our present purpose it would 
be better to treat it as a mighty force working from the outside, than 
as an organic influence spreading from within. 

A careful study of the history and development of these move- 
ments should give us a clear view of the present religious tendencies 
of India. Such a study, however, would require more space than 
is at our command. In default of that more minute and extensive 
method, we may try to estimate the underlying influences of which 
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they are all alike the outcome and manifestation. Taking for our 
present purpose this easier method, we may note, first, that there is a 
widespread and deep-rooted living religious longing in the country. 
This, we would say, is one of the clearest of the present symptoms. 
It is an epoch of new religious awakening. From one point of view 
it may, no doubt, be said that there is a growing religious indifference; 
that the descendants of a people, concerning whom it was truly said 
that they ate religiously, lived religiously, and died religiously, have 
almost banished religion from their life. One unmistakable effect 
of the contact with the West has been a growing secularization of 
life in India. It used to be literally true that every ordinary duty 
of life, rising from bed, bathing, eating, sleeping, birth, marriage, 
death, was for a Hindu a religious function, a sacrament. No 
religion succeeded better than Hinduism in spiritualizing life and 
its contents. Every Hindu rose in the morning with his first thought 
directed to things unseen, and went to bed with the remembrance of 
God and eternity. That state of things has certainly changed. 
Nine out of every ten of the Hindus today who are coming out of 
our schools and colleges may be said never, from morning to night, 
from week to week, and from year to year, to trouble themselves 
with the thought of God or of religion. And yet I think I may say 
that the present is one of the distinctly religious epochs in the history 
of India. The spirit of inquiry which Rajah Ram Mohan Roy 
inaugurated has spread from heart to heart; and the last century 
has produced some of the truest and most devout souls ever born in 
India. In the midst of the prevailing indifference and flood of 
materialism there has been a genuine religious awakening in the 
country, a revival of living religion, as opposed to the blind, traditional, 
dead formalism of the period preceding the interesting epoch which 
we are considering. 

It was because the traditional piety of the old-world Hinduism, 
which, for good or for evil, is fast passing away, consisted to a large 
extent in mechanical matters of routine, not instinct with a living 
spirit, that it easily gave way before the new flood of western material- 
ism. The mode of thought which has been generated by the contact 
with the West is pre-eminently rationalistic. The intellectual 
atmosphere in which the new generations are being developed is 
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entirely different from that of the past. The clear, quickening, but 
perhaps to some extent scorching, light of reason has poured in 
abruptly over Indian life, which previous to this epoch was like some 
ancient forest, reposing in an undisturbed calm shrouded in mystery, 
with a majesty and a beauty of its own. Suddenly, all the ideals 
and institutions of Indian life have been called upon to face this new 
light. In the religious thought of India, therefore, perhaps the most 
obvious and pervasive tendency for the last century has been that 
of rationalism. Indian religious thought and life, deep-rooted as it 
was in the authority of the Shastras and the priest, and securely 
armored by the wonderful caste-organization, have nevertheless 
been deeply permeated by the leaven of rationalism. Either avowedly 
or unconsciously all religious movements and organizations of the 
present have been compelled to establish themselves on a rational 
foundation. A process of critical readjustment of belief is visible 
everwhere. During the last few decades there has been an apparent 
check to the progress of rationalism, and an obvious tendency to 
cling to the creed and the faith of the forefathers; but the very methods 
of these revival movements prove how irresistible and widespread is 
the rationalistic tendency of the present day. Even those sects and 
communities which have tenaciously clung to the old dogmas and 
creeds have been compelled to give rational interpretations to them. 
The mere reference to a particular text of the scripture, the appeal to 
the authority of the ancestors, the priest, or the Rishi no longer 
satisfies the educated Indian. The Mantras of the uncreated 
eternal Veda, the injunction of the Rishis, the tradition of the fore- 
fathers must be shown to be in harmony with reason. Religious 
bodies which claim to base their faith on revealed scriptures have 
taken large liberties in the interpretation of such scriptures, so that 
though ostensibly they appear to be dogmatic the final appeal is 
undoubtedly to the reason and conscience of the individual inter- 
preter. The demands of reason have made themselves success- 
fully felt everywhere; the simple, unquestioning repose on the 
scripture, the implicit blind faith in the Guru or priest, if existing at 
all among the educated classes, is an exception and not the rule. 

Thirdly, the trend of religious thought in India today is distinctly 
theistic, or to be more definite, monotheistic. The progressive move- 
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ments are avowedly theistic; and those who still have not yet given 
up polytheistic faith and worship, try to justify their conduct with 
the explanation that such worship is theistic in spirit or is a necessary 
preparation for theism, which is the ultimate goal and truth. It is 
seldom that polytheism is defended as polytheism. All that is being 
said or written in defense of the current popular faith and practice 
is of an apologetic nature. Consistent theism; indeed, is as yet 
not very common, but theism may be said to have been accepted 
as the goal toward which to strive. 

Fourthly, the religious thought in India today is universalistic in its 
scope and direction. Salvation and revelation are no longer regarded 
as the monopoly of the Hindus. As everywhere in the civilized 
world religious exclusiveness is rapidly passing away. Hinduism 
has always been elastic; it has a wonderful genius for assimilating 
new light. The wider experience and fuller knowledge of the present 
has made the Hindu mind even more catholic. No thoughtful man 
today speaks of the exclusive privilege of the Aryan in the religious 
world. There is of course still a natural belief in the superiority 
of the Hindu scriptures or the Hindu ideal. This has possibly 
been to some extent intensified by the peculiar political situation of 
the country. The sensitive mind, at every point reminded of its 
inferiority in the material sphere, takes refuge and finds consolation 
in the thought of the spiritual superiority of the nation. In recent 
years, there has been an apparent trend toward nationalism as 
opposed to universalism. The national scripture, the national ideal, 
the national methods have been extolled and have exercised a fascin- 
ation over the popular mind. It is this spirit which explains the 
rapid progress of the revivalistic movements of the recent years. The 
deep-rooted national sentiment, the natural pride in the indigenous 
and ancestral products, retards, indeed, the realization of the world’s 
dream of one God, one humanity, one church, and this has made 
itself powerfully felt in India recently. But the grand conception 
of universal religion which so early dawned in India and was so 
nobly exemplified in the life and teachings of Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy (who, as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, could 
with genuine reverence study and draw inspiration from the Vedanta, 
Bible, Quran, and Dhamarapada and who has justly been called 
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the pioneer of the rapidly growing science of comparative religion) 
is destined to receive ever-increasing recognition in the congenial 
soil of India. The exclusive claim of any one nation or church or of 
any single prophet or scripture to the monopoly of God’s revelation 
will never again receive much credence with the educated Indians. 
Though there is yet much racial and national prejudice in the country, 
the universalistic tendency is unmistakable. 

Fifthly, the progress of religious thought in India during this 
momentous epoch has been pronouncedly ethical. There was a 
marked dissociation of religion from morality in India during the 
past few centuries. The principle of conscience was imperfectly 
developed in Hinduism in the Middle Ages. Stern, uncompromising 
loyalty to truth and righteousness was not a prominent feature of 
the Hindu character. His wonderful intellectual subtlety, and 
profound depth of thought were not accompanied by that strength 
of will and fidelity to the ideal which generate the temperament to 
“follow truth in scorn of consequence.” Hinduism therefore was 
never fanatical; nor did it produce martyrs. Religion concerned 
itself more about intellect than conscience. A notable feature of 
the religious tendency of the new age however is its ethical earnestness. 
The principle of conscience occupies a large place. The sanctity 
and inviolability of truth, authority of the conscience, responsibility 
of the individual, reverence for private judgment, are conspicuous 
elements. Religion has been increasingly concentrating itself in the 
sphere of character. Emphasis is being laid on personal purity and 
integrity as the essential foundation of the religious life. The pro- 
duction of a high standard of manhood is looked upon by all religious 
bodies as one of the most important, if not the exclusive function of 
religion. Since the time of Buddhism, perhaps, the ethical side of 
religion was never more conspicuously recognized in India than at 
present. , 

And it is not on individual life alone that the influence of the 
ethical ideal is being felt; perhaps it has been even more conspicuous 
in the collective life of the community. There has been an earnest 
demand for the application of the principles of justice, righteousness, 
and purity in home and society which has led to a vigorous reform 
movement in the country. The religious movements of the present 
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day are pre-eminently reformatory and progressive. Even those 
movements which are ostensibly and avowedly reactionary and con- 
servative have not been altogether able to resist this demand for 
social reform. It is gratifying to see what enormous progress has been 
made in this direction during the last half-century. Every depart- 
ment of life, individual, domestic, social, has been permeated with the 
new leaven. Deep-rooted ideas and practices, believed to be enjoined 
by the Shastras, sanctified by association with the memories of ven- 
erated ancestors, securely planted in the natural conservatism of the 
national temperament and influentially supported by powerful vested 
interests have given way before the advance of the new principle of 
the sanctity of the “still small voice within.”” The claims of justice, 
righteousness, equality are being rigorously pressed forward in the 
dealings and relations between man and man, class and class, sex and 
sex. Under the irresistible pleasure of the awakened moral sense, 
the disgrace of polygamy has been wiped out, the wrongs of woman- 
hood have been largely redressed, the thousand barriers of free com- 
munion between sects and classes have visibly been demolished, and 
the cruel repression of the backward classes, if not relieved, has at 
least been theoretically condemned. The rapid progress of social 
reform is a noticeable feature of the modern epoch. Thus the religion 
of the present day is more practical, more active, more concerned with 
the happiness and misery of one’s neighbor and fellow-men, more 
interested in the activities of the present world than in possibilities 
of a far-off heaven. It is more social and philanthropic, and less 
sentimental and theological than it was in the past. 

In what I have said I have confined myself to the positive side. 
On the negative side it might be said in general that progress along all 
the lines indicated is not as rapid and powerful as one might wish. 
The religious awakening is still feeble and is surrounded by a wide- 
spread and stolid indifference. The rational theistic forces are as 
yet insignificant when compared with the surrounding mass of ignor- 
ance and prejudice. The emergence of the principle of conscience 
is very faint. Much can be said on the negative aspect of the situa- 
tion. I will only refer to one ominous fact, which at times seems to 
me to neutralize much of the progress and advantage of the new 
epoch. The Hindus of the present day seem to be fast losing the 
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spiritual-mindedness of their forefathers. Nowhere in the world 
was a higher place given to religion than in Hindu civilization. Here 
religion occupied the highest place; the search after God, and the 
pursuit of knowledge were considered the highest, even the only 
worthy aim of life. A higher value of spirituality, a more sincere 
disregard of material gain has never been seen. Under this influence, 
generation after generation, a large section of the nation, the best and 
noblest, easily turned away from the seductions of comfort, wealth, 
or political power, and devoted themselves to the pursuit and knowl- 
edge of truth. That magnificent unworldliness of the Hindu, that 
high appreciation of the spiritual value of life, that unique example 
of plain living and high thinking, is becoming rare today. This 
seems to me so sad and serious a matter that though I have attempted 
to discuss only the positive side of the question I cannot close this 
short and imperfect sketch of the religious tendencies in modern 
India without this reference to it. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


NOTES ON THE FREER GOSPELS 


In recent papers in the Biblical World' and the American Journal of 
Archaeology,? Professor Sanders has supplied fresh materials and raised 
new problems relating to the Freer collection. He is indisposed to connect 
the manuscripts with the White Monastery, and the important find of 1906. 
As already intimated in the Nation, December 31, 1908, Professor Sanders 
contends that the name Timotheus inserted in the Mark subscription which 
concludes the gospels manuscript, connects that manuscript with a church 
of Timothy, in the Convent of the Vinedresser near the pyramids, which 
is referred to by Abu Salih, a thirteenth-century writer. No other notice of 
a church dedicated to a Timotheus seems to have been observed. Butler’s 
mention of a Nitrian Convent of Timothy, which he refers to Vansleb, 
proves mistaken. The statement of Professor Sanders as to this matter is 
an improvement upon Butler’s discussion (Ancient Coptic Churches oj 
Egypt, 1, 287), but is still hardly fair to that early traveler. Since Vansleb 
has been repeatedly misquoted, and his book is now rare, it is worth while 
to quote his own words: 

Jappris d’un vieux manuscrit Arabe, que dans le desert il y avoit autrefois 
sept Monastéres de conséquence; scavoir 1. Celuy de Saint Macaire; 2. celuy de 
Saint Jean le petit, surnommé l’Iguméne; 3. celuy d’ Amba Biscioi; 4. celuy 
de Saint Massime, et Timothée; 5. celuy d’ Amba Moyse, surnommé le Noir; 
6. celuy d’ Amba Kéma; 7. celuy de la Sainte Viérge des Syriens; et qu’ outre 
ces sept Monastéres, il y avoit encore trois cens habitations d’Hermites et Solitaires 
qui servoient Dieu en ce Désert. 

Mais de tous ces Monastéres, il n’y en a que deux qui sont aujourd’huy con- 
sidérables; scavoir, le Monastére des Syriens, et celuy d’Amba Biscioi.—Rela- 
tion (1698), pp. 227, 228. 

Without claiming that this passage is free from error, we may properly 
insist that the famous convent Al Baramus is by no means omitted from 
it, for the strict designation of it was Maximus and Domitius, to which 
saints it was dedicated. That Vansleb mistook Domitius in Arabic for 
Timotheus will surprise no one who has wrestled with Greek and Latin 
proper names in vowelless oriental transformations. Professor Sanders’ 


1 May, 1909 (Vol. XXXIII), pp. 343, 344. 
2 Vol. XIII (1909), pp. 130-41. 
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most interesting problem however relates to the first quire of John in the 
gospels manuscript, which is in a different hand from the rest of the codex. 
Professor Sanders explains this as a remnant of the parent manuscript, to 
replace the other (probably outworn) quires of which the rest of the present 
codex except Matthew was copied. 

The view that this odd quire at the beginning of John is a remnant of an 
earlier manuscript, and that the other quires were written to unite with it 
to form a complete codex of the gospels, is liable to several objections. A 
priori, it seems improbable that one should copy more than twenty quires 
afresh, and include with them one old one, thus making after all one’s labor 
only a patched-out manuscript. Such an arrangement is without parallel in 
manuscript history. On the other hand, the supplying of one lost quire 
in a later hand is a familiar phenomenon. Do the hand and aspect of the 
odd quire forbid this easier explanation? On the contrary, both strongly 
invite it. The frequent projection of the letters into the left-hand margin, 
the irregularity in the alignment at the right of the column, the more fre- 
quent punctuation, an occasional large letter in the midst of the text, and 
especially the forms of letters, all tend to establish the late date of this odd 
quire, as compared with the bulk of the manuscript. The quire’s itacistic 
spellings do not decisively negative this conclusion, or even seriously inter- 
fere with it, for late hands as well as early exhibit that tendency. On the 
whole, it is impossible to resist the conviction that the odd quire in John is 
intrusive, and was written a century or more later than the rest of the gos- 
pels manuscript, to replace a lost quire. The prolonged rulings of the odd 
quire, too long for the written lines, point in the same direction; the scribe 
apparently had some extra leaves, ruled for a wider column, which he 
applied to the completion of this defective manuscript. The greater thick- 
ness of these leaves, as compared with the others, also favors a later date, 
when parchment manufacture was declining, or points to some monastic 
scriptorium, where book-making on a large scale was not carried on. We 
can hardly suppose a whole gospel manuscript to have been written on 
quires misruled like this odd quire. There remains Professor Sanders’ 
textual argument: the homogeneity of text exhibited by the strange quire 
and the rest of John, at least. This is a delicate matter; the spellings look 
in a different direction; but if the fact can be substantiated, surely we may 
as easily suppose one damaged or outworn quire to have been replaced, as 
twenty; or, if the old quire was quite lost, the exemplar or a kindred text 
may have been accessible. It is in short doubtful whether any objection 
of weight can be brought against the prima facie probability that this odd 
quire is not original but intrusive. : 
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The Gospel of John stands second among the gospels in this manuscript, 
the order being, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, as in D and X and Vercel- 
lensis (a). But the strangely worn and rubbed condition of the first recto 
of the Gospel of John recalls the fact that in some ancient orders, John 
stood first. Thus in the Old Latin Bobbiensis (k) of the fourth or fifth 
century, the order seems to have been John, Luke, Mark, Matthew (Nestle, 
Einfiihrung p. 174), and in connection with the Egyptian versions the order 
John, Matthew, Mark, Luke appears. It would not be altogether surpris- 
ing therefore if in an Egyptian copy, John stood first. It seems more likely, 
however, that John never stood at the beginning of the codex, but that from 
being most frequently studied and fingered, the first page of John has come 
to have its present worn appearance. Professor Sanders has not yet stated 
definitely how the quire numbers run in the Freer Gospels, although he 
indicates (A. J. A., XII, 52) that some such numbers are still visible. Upon 
examination these should show what was the original order of the gospels in 
the codex. 

The presbyter Timotheus from Dirshaba, “‘martyred in the town of 
Atripe,” is celebrated according to the Coptic Arabic Synaxarium on Tut 
8th and oth, and connected with Diocletian’s persecution. On Hatur 13th 
the Arabic-Jacobite Synaxarium commemorates Timotheus bishop of 
Antinoe; on Kihak 23d, the holy athlete Timotheus the ascetic.4 The 
same work mentions Timotheus, bishop of Keft.s In the History of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, the twenty-second (380-85), twenty-sixth (458- 
80) and thirty-second (517-35) patriarchs bear the name Timotheus, not 
to mention the schismatic patriarch Timotheus who disputed the office 
with Timotheus II. A somewhat famous pseudo-Athanasian dialogue, 
between the Christian Timotheus and the Jew Aquila, confirms the impres- 
sion that Timotheus was reckoned a familiar and representative Christian 
name in Egypt. 

Egypt in the Byzantine period swarmed with convents and churches. 
Oxyrhynchus had twelve churches in the days of Rufinus, and in later 
times contained hundreds of monks and nuns. The Conflict of Severus 
of Antioch states that in the neighborhood of Alexandria there were in the 
time of Severus (+539) more than three hundred monasteries (p. 149). 
The History of the Patriarchs relates that in the patriarchate of Peter IV 
(567-69), there were in the same district ‘‘six hundred flourishing monas- 
teries, like beehives in their populousness, all inhabited by the orthodox” 
and administered by the patriarch (p. 208). The fifty “‘tabernacula” which 


3 Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity, I, 170. 
4 Basset, Synaxaire, pp. 210, 435. 5 Ibid, p. 421. 
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Rufinus found in Nitria were probably not all organized monasteries; yet 
the regularity with which Christian visitors (Rufinus, Jerome, Severus) 
repaired to Nitria, and the frequency with which the Nitrian foundations 
of Macarius, John, Baramus, etc., are mentioned in connection with the 
Coptic patriarchs, show Nitria to have been one of the most notable monastic 
centers of Egypt. Making due allowance for the extravagant figures of 
monkish chroniclers, it is at least clear that convents abounded everywhere. 
Each of these contained one, two, or three churches or chapels, each with 
its particular dedication. Of these we cannot now recover a tithe. But 
since Timotheus was so common a name among Egyptian bishops, patriarchs, 
and saints, and so many churches and convents with their saints’ names 
have disappeared from history, to argue from the name Timotheus in our 
subscription to the manuscript’s one-time residence in a particular church 
of Timotheus is more than precarious. If three months of the Synaxarium 
yield three days devoted to saints named Timotheus, we cannot suppose 
churches or convents bearing his name to have been unusual in Egypt. Abu 
Salih mentions one such church, but any argument assuming that notice to 
be exhaustive builds upon a foundation of silence which may at any moment 
be withdrawn. 

Nor does a mere church dedicated to Timotheus at all satisfy the con- 
ditions of the problem; a convent at least of that name must be sought. 
For it must be kept in mind that these gospels are remarkable in being free 
from lectionary markings; the daily church reading-lessons are not indi- 
cated in them; a fact which makes it in the highest degree improbable 
that they ever served liturgical purposes in either church or convent. The 
disturbing character of their text indeed would unfit them for such use, 
and the strong probability is that they have lain almost from the first in some 
convent where Greek was little used or known. Were Professor Sanders’ 
theory established, however, it would import but little, for it leaves untouched 
the main question of the immediate provenance of the manuscripts; whence 
came they in 1906? 

Professor Sanders holds that the dealer’s report, that the manuscripts 
came from Akhmim, should lead us to look anywhere but there for their 
actual source. There is of course some basis for distrust of the stories of Arab 
dealers, yet they are by no means so universally misleading as may be sup- 
posed. Some years ago, to quote a single instance, a group of Greek papyri 
was bought of a dealer at Asifit. He said they came from Ushim, or Washim, 
in the Faydm. More than a hundred of these pieces dated in the second 
century, proved to bear the name of Karanis, a town the site of which was 
discovered by Hogarth and Grenfell in 1895, at Kom Ushim in the Faydm. 
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The dealer would seem to have spoken the truth. Not all Arab stories are 
of equal worth, or worthlessness. Indeed the history of excavation in Egypt 
has often been directed and furthered by the statements of Arab dealers, 
who are not after all so utterly different from other men. In the present 
instance, it must be recognized that while the dealer’s story does not by 
itself suffice to connect the manuscripts with Akhmim, it by no means 
precludes such a connection, if other considerations make it probable. 
Professor Sanders holds it to be most unlikely that the Freer manuscripts 
came from the same deposit with the manuscripts secured by Schmidt at 
Akhmim, three or four years ago, pointing out that the Berlin manuscripts 
are all on papyrus, and stating that they show absolutely no relationship to 
the Freer manuscripts either in content or style of writing (p. 140). It is 
clear that the Berlin codices are on papyrus and the Detroit ones on parch- 
ment. It must not be overlooked, however, that there is a very important 
resemblance between the two groups in date, and in date of discovery. 
The Berlin manuscripts range from the third or fourth to the eighth cen- 
turies, the Freer codices from the fourth to the eighth or ninth. The 
earliest Berlin manuscript, the Greek Genesis, is referred to the third or 
fourth century, the latest, the Festal Letter, to the ninth. The earliest 
of the Freer codices, the Gospels, is referred to the fourth or fifth century, the 
latest, the closing leaves of the Psalter, to the eighth or ninth. This fact 
is in itself a strong hint of a common source, for codices from those centuries 
are extraordinarily rare. That one such deposit should have come to light 
is remarkable enough, but that two such should have been found within a 
year or two is little short of incredible. What other such discovery of 
Greek biblical materials can be pointed to in the last fifty years? Nor 
are the two groups of manuscripts at all unlike in content. Both are 
biblical. Mr. Freer secured Deuteronomy-Joshua, Psalms, Gospels, and 
Paul’s epistles, all in Greek. Dr. Schmidt bought a Greek Genesis, 
Proverbs in Coptic, and First Clement in Coptic, besides the Festal Letter. 
Now First Clement was practically a part of the New Testament in the 
time of Clement of Alexandria, found a place in the Codex Alexandrinus, 
a fifth-century Bible, and as late as Abu ’1 Barakat (71363) was reckoned in 
the Christian Arabic scriptures. The material on which the manuscripts 
are written and the fact that two of the Berlin ones are in Coptic are thus 
the only points to interrupt their resemblance. But this distribution of a 
large find into two parts, one including the parchments, the other the papyri, 
is just the course that would occur to any commercially minded Egyptian. 
Professor Sanders’ recent account of the last leaves of the Freer Psalter® 


6“ The Freer Psalter,” Biblical World, XXXIII (May, 1909), 343, 344, with plate. 
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recalls another recent discussion of that problem. Mr. Kenyon is among 
the latest to express opinion on the Freer manuscripts.7_ He compares the 
hand of the gospels to that of the Akhmim Enoch, but admits no more than 
that it may perhaps be as early as the fifth century. The manuscripts of 
the Psalter, Deuteronomy-Joshua, and Pauline epistles Mr. Kenyon refers 
to the sixth century. Most interest attaches to his verdict upon the seven 
leaves added to the Psalms manuscript, which Professor Sanders formerly 
assigned to the close of the sixth century, and more recently to the seventh 
or early eighth; Mr. Kenyon confidently refers them to the ninth, in which 
judgment most paleographers will probably concur. 

Professor Sanders’ recent papers have added little to our knowledge 
of the text of the Freer Gospels, which promises to prove so important and 
characteristic. He is disposed to emphasize its neutral, i.e., original 
character, and doubtless his grounds for so doing, as developed by his exami- 
nation of the text, are strong. The striking Western traits exhibited by 
many of the readings he has published, however, strongly suggest that it 
is with the Western type of text that the manuscript will prove, when fully 
accessible, to have its most characteristic affinities. It is of course hazard- 
ous to attempt to classify a textual witness in advance of full examination 
of its text. But no phase of textual history is of more interest at present 
than the so-called Western text, and nothing could be more welcome or 
timely than a fresh uncial witness to set beside the much-discussed Bezan. 
If, as some things suggest, the Freer Gospels are such a witness, we may 
fairly hope to see textual criticism furthered by at least one important stage 
through their discovery and publication. 

Leipoldt in the preface to his Schenute von Altripe (1903) expressed 
his confidence that much light would be thrown upon the details of that 
subject ‘‘when at length the rich manuscript treasures which today still lie 
buried in the White Monastery near Akhmim, are made accessible to the 
world” (p. vi). ‘‘It would indeed be a blessing,” he continues, “‘if these 
valuable documents should right speedily and fully be brought to light; not 
alone Egyptian philology would profit thereby!” Leipoldt’s expectations 
have been realized in the manuscript treasures secured by Carl Schmidt 
in 1906 at Akhmim; and until a more probable immediate source (possibly 
in Nitria ?) for the Freer manuscripts is proposed, most scholars will doubt- 
- less, with Schmidt, Gregory, Crum, and Hunt, refer them to the same rich 
deposit—the library of the White Monastery. As to their place of writing, 
for the Gospels codex at least there is not a little to suggest those Nitrian 
convents, which Jerome visited in 386, and where he may have encountered 

” Egypt Exploration Fund, Archaeological Report, 1907-8, pp. 47, 48. 
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that curious reading in Mark 16:15 which he and the Freer Gospels alone 
exhibit. Professor Sanders’ skilful and thorough studies of this and the 
other Freer manuscripts will be awaited with the utmost interest. 


Epcar J. GooDsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 















JOHN MILL ON THE LATIN GOSPELS 


At the end of my note on, ‘“‘The Gospels in the Latin Vulgate” (The 
American Journal of Theology [1907], pp. 501 f.), I bespoke for my observa- 
tion and conclusion, “which appear to be new” a thorough examination 
and if possible acceptance. I was not aware that quite the same observa- 
tion had been made and the same conclusion drawn two hundred years ago 
by John Mill in his famous Greek Testament of 1707. It seems a fit 
memorial due to this biblical scholar (died June 23, 1707) to call attention 
to this fact. (See his Prolegomena, pp. \-\viii of the original edition; §§513- 
605 in the edition of Kiister.) From § 377 onward, he treats of the “Versio 
Italica, edita circa tempora Pii P. ut videtur,”’ $379, “adhibita in consilium 
hodierna Vulgata, quae quantumcumque vitiata, haud exiguam certe partem 
retinet veteris genuinae.” 

§ 513: “Explicanda interim restat indoles, ut ita dicam & constitutio 
Versionis hujus Italicae. Ea vero, quod ex stylo colligimus non unius 
erat, sed variorum: qui in id unum incumbebant, ut sermone simplici ac 
plano, qualis Ecclesiis Occidentis jam in usu erat, textus Graecus caste & 
fideliter exprimeretur. Interpres Matthaei fidus inprimis erat, & quidem 
superstitiose accuratus. Apices Graeci textus scrupulose scitatus est.” 
Mill describes his way of translating §§ 513-20 and concludes: “Ut proinde 
facile credam, Versionem hujus Evangelii confectam fuisse ab Auctore 
quopiam, cui nulla pars fuerit in transferendis caeteris.”’ 

In § 521-542 he treats of Mark beginning: “Jnterpretens certe Marci 
a Matthaei illo diversum fuisse, ex eo apparet, quod aliis omnino in eadem 
re exprimenda utatur vocabulis.” The examples follow. 

In §§ 525-32, speaking of Luke, he says: “In Evangelio Lucae Interpres 
(qui et ipse alius videtur ab utroque priori; unde enim aliter xardAvpa 

.. kaTapovas. . . . Kepdmiov. . . . Suaépere iets . . . . yevvnua duméAov 
In § 533 he begins on John: “Evangelii Joannis Versionem quod atti- 
net, & ipsa quidem Auctoris fuisse videtur a caeteris tribus diversi: id enim 
ex diversa vocum earundem interpretatione colligo.” There follow 
examples such as Ad@pa, vapdov murrixis, EuedrXe, etc. 
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Finally, § 537 on Acts: “Actorum A post. idem translator est, qui Evan- 
gelii Lucae, id enim ex vocum quarundam utique Libro isti communium, 
interpretatione colligimus. There follow examples such as dvw6ev, xabegjs, 
dvriAapBaverOa, droypady, matpia, etc. 

It seems strange that these clear and explicit statements could fall 
into such oblivion that modern scholars should treat the New Testament 
Vulgate as a harmonious work, so that it appeared to me quite a new dis- 
covery when I hit upon the same observation and conclusion which John 


Mill two hundred years previously had expressed. 


E. NESTLE 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE ORIGIN OF SACRIFICE 


This difficult question is treated in two books recently published. The 
first? is by an Assyriologist already known by his studies in demonology. 
The author appears to maintain that religious institutions have been 
molded by belief in evil spirits rather than by faith in good divinities. He 
directly asserts it of the rite which he calls the atoning sacrifice, and which 
he sharply distinguishes from the burnt-offering. As to the sin-offering he 
says in so many words: “The priest first of all inveigled or drove out the 
demon from the sick man into a wax figure or slaughtered kid and was then 
able to destroy it” (p. xii). 

It is not difficult to show that the belief in evil spirits has existed in the 
East from the earliest times and still exists there. The evidence which the 
author marshals on this head is drawn from a great variety of sources, some 
of them well known to all students of the subject. For Hebrew antiquity 
direct evidence is scanty, but there is no reason to suppose that the common 
people in Israel differed much from their neighbors. Spooks and goblins 
swarmed in their world. IJncubi and succubae were perhaps as familiar to 
Hebrew antiquity as to mediaeval Europe. Cripples and abortions were 
the result of demonic lust, as the nephilim sprang from the marriage of angels 
with the daughters of Adam. Disease was demonic in origin and the heal- 
ing art consisted in exorcism. 

All this is familiar to us. The specific question which interests us 
comes into view when we consider the connection of sin and disease. Is 
every case of sickness the result of sin? If so is it because the sin is a 
breach of taboo, putting the transgressor into the demon’s power? Or 
is the sickness a direct act of God, punishment for a crime? The Hebrew 
authors nowhere tell us clearly, perhaps because the matter was so clear 
to them. The prominence given to unwitting sins (which, of course, are 
not sins in our sense of the word) in the Levitical legislation and the treat- 
ment there accorded them favor the view that they were breaches of taboo. 

Mr. Thompson properly points out that the Babylonian theory of 
unwitting sins is the same as the Hebrew. The sources of contagion— 
dead bodies, women in childbed, and the others—are the same in the 

t Semitic Magic, Its Origins and Development. By R. Campbell Thompson, 
M.A. (Cantab.). London: Luzac’s Oriental Series, 1908. Ixviii+ 286 pages. $2.50. 
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Babylonian tablets as in the Pentateuch. Contact with any of them was 
defilement. The incantations which have come down to us show that 
a man taken ill attributed his affliction to unwitting defilement of this kind 
and that he inquired anxiously wherein he had transgressed. The priest 
was supposed to have power to banish the demon through the help of a 
beneficent deity. In this respect the parallel with Hebrew liturgy is not 
exact, for the ritual which cleanses the leper is not an incantation for the cure 
of his disease; it prescribes the method in which when cured the man may 
be admitted to the community of worshipers. 

Supposing, however, in default of evidence, that the treatment of dis- 
ease was the same among the Hebrews as in Babylonia does it follow that 
the sin-offering was simply a rite of exorcism? Mr. Thompson’s theory 
is that the demon of disease was conjured into the slaughtered animal, 
carried away, and destroyed. In this sense the animal was a real substitute 
forthe man. The Babylonian theory is attested by direct assertions of the 
tablets. The Hebrew parallel of the scapegoat and of the bird let loose 
in the cleansing of the leper will occur toeveryone. Are these fair examples 
of the primitive sin-offering? It would be rash to assert it. For the 
striking thing about these “‘cathartic” offerings is that they are not sacri- 
ficed. The essential thing about the sin-offering is that its blood must 
be shed at the altar. 

It is not probable therefore that the sin-offering took its rise in exorcism. 
Mr. Thompson’s theory fails us when we attempt to explain the use of the 
blood. He makes an attempt at explanation in the following words: 


The ‘‘blood” question is, I think, to be explained thus: If we go back to 
the most primitive ideas, dissociating our views from the later (and probably 
corrupt) customs of the Old Testament, we find that the magician has to inveigle 
the demon out of the sick person into the substitute. Since he knows that the 
evil spirits are particularly attracted by blood he cuts the throat of the beast 
which is to be the receptacle of the demoniac influence (p. 195). 


But this ignores the most important fact that in the Hebrew ritual the blood 
is sprinkled on the altar or even in the inner sanctuary where of course the 
demon could have no place. Mr. Thompson’s theory therefore breaks 
down at a vital point. Limited space forbids further discussion of many 
things of interest suggested by his book. 

The second work is the joint production of two French scholars? whose 


2 Mélanges @ histoire des religions. Par H. Hubert et M. Mauss. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1909. xlii+236 pages. Of the essays here republished the ‘Essai sur la 
nature et la fonction sociale du sacrifice” first appeared in the Année sociologique. 
Vol. IT (1897-98). 
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collaboration in the department of sociology has already shown important 
results. Their inquiry into the nature and function of sacrifice begins 
with a note of dissent. Giving due credit to W. Robertson Smith and J. 
G. Frazer for their investigations the authors yet find the theories of the 
English school inadequate. The totemic sacrament—that is, the slaying 
of an animal regarded as divine in order that the community may partake 
of the divine life—does not seem to MM. Hubert and Mauss to be a sacrifice 
at all. It lacks just the element of oblation which is an essential feature 
in what we know as sacrifice. To put it succinctly: sacrifice of a god is not 
sacrifice to a god, and it is the latter which as an almost universal institution 
is of prime interest to the investigator. 

To explain sacrifice (that is, sacrifice to a god) our authors have recourse 
to the fundamental conception of sacred and profane. Their thesis is: 
Sacrifice is a means by which the profane attains communion with the sacred. 
For proof they rely upon two widely separated liturgical literatures, the 
Hindoo and the Hebrew. The choice of these two is explained by the 
fact that these are the only ancient liturgical monuments which have come 
down to us in anything like completeness. If it be objected that modern 
criticism shows the Pentateuch not to be very ancient, the reply is that the 
antiquity of the rite is certain, no matter when the documents were written. 


The division of things and persons into sacred and profane is in fact one of 
the most constant phenomena in the history of religion. 

The act which removes a person or thing from the profane to the sacred 
class is consecration, and consecration lies at the basis of the whole Hindoo 
liturgy: 


Sacrifice is a religious act which can be performed only in a religious environ- 
ment and by religious agents. Before the ceremony neither the offerer, nor the 
priest, nor the place, nor the victim has this character in the proper degree. The 
first phase of the sacrificial service is designed to give it. They are profane and 
must change their state. Certain ceremonies are therefore necessary to introduce 
them into the sphere of sanctity This is what constitutes, adopting 
the expression of the Sanscrit texts, entrance on the sacrifice (p. 23). 


To verify this statement one of the most elaborate sacrifices is described 
in detail. We see how the offerer (not the priest, but the man who furnishes 
the victim, and in whose interest the rite is performed) undergoes a long . 
initiation which (as the texts assert) elevates him to the sphere of the divine. 
The place of sacrifice is consecrated by rites equally complex. Within the 
sacred area there are degrees of sanctity, the highest being possessed by the 
sacrificial stake. The victim is sacred by nature, belonging to a sacred 
species, but it must receive an additional consecration by lustration and 
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unction. In this way its religious quality is so intensified that when it is 
tied to the sacred stake the priest must not touch it with naked hands. 
The sanctity of the implements employed is indicated by the fact that after 
the ceremony they are destroyed or else carefully deconsecrated before 
being put to common use. The persons who take part also are deconse- 
crated before entering on their ordinary life. 

The authors of this treatise believe that the Hebrew sacrifices are 
fundamentally similar to the Hindoo. Their theory of the sin-offering 
is exactly opposed to the one advocated by Mr. Thompson. The 
latter thinks the kid which is slain is simply a corpus vile into which the 
demon may be enticed or conjured, so as to free a man from disease (or 
guilt which has brought the disease). The French investigators believe 
the animal victim to be a sacred thing whose sanctity passes over to the 
man for whom it is offered and obliterates his guilt (guilt in the ritual 
sense). At the same time they think that in the case of the scapegoat, 
the bird of the leper, and the sin-offering burnt outside the camp, the 
impurity is carried away by the victim, as though there had been an exchange 
of its sanctity for the opposite taboo (pp. 74-78). 

The French authors seem to me to be correct in emphasizing the con- 
secratory features of the rite. The central feature in the Hebrew sin- 
offerings is the use of the blood. This mysterious fluid partakes of the 
quality of sanctity in a high degree. It is the portion of the divinity; it is 
sprinkled on the altar or poured at its base; it is applied even to the inmost 
sanctuary; it consecrates priests and implements; it purifies the leper. 
It could not be effective in all these cases unless it were sacred and imparted 
sacredness to others. Hence its power to restore to communion the one 
excluded for defilement, for this is what the sin-offering effects. The 
Hindoo ritual is more elaborately developed than the Hebrew, but the 
underlying idea must be the same. The Hebrews had no need to conse- 
crate a place for the ceremony, because the temple was permanently sacred 
and its fire was constantly burning. The sanctity of the place was such 
that we may suppose the victim to be made sacred by its presence there— 
it already belonged to a special class of clean (that is, sacred) animals; 
its unblemished physical character showed that it was under no hostile 
taboo. In these respects the Hebrew sacrifice conveys the same idea as 
the Hindoo. The conclusion is obvious: the sin-offering is effective in 
that, being sacred, it conveys sacredness to the man on whose behalf it is 
offered, and thus restores him to the communion of Yahweh. 

The question remains: When the sanctity of the victim thus passes 
over to the offerer, does the defilement of the latter infect the victim so 
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that it must be destroyed? The scapegoat has already been alluded to and 
it is expressly said to carry away the sins of the people. But the scapegoat 
was not a sin-offering: its blood was not brought to the altar. If an offering 
at all it was an offering to Azazel who received it, blood and all, in his 
wilderness home. The regular sin-offerings were sacred, the flesh of some 
of them was eaten by the priests. It does not seem that this could have 
been done had they been infected by uncleanness. The Hebrew author- 
ities themselves were not altogether clear in their own minds about the 
proper disposition of other sin-offerings, for we read of a dispute between 
Moses and Aaron on this point (Lev. 10:16-20). Had there been a clear 
tradition of demonic taboo passing into the flesh there could have been 
no such debate. We are naturally led to think that in the cases where 
the flesh was burned outside the camp this was because it was too sacred 
even to be eaten by the priests. In this case parallel with the Hindoo rite 
would again be obvious, for at the conclusion of that rite, as we have seen, 
the implements must be destroyed or deconsecrated. The central point 
in the sin-offering was the sprinkling of the blood. When this was accom- 
plished the flesh which was left over must be destroyed, not because it was 
unclean, but because it was too sacred to be used in any way. 

Enough has been said to show that the books before us deserve the 
careful attention of students. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


Mr. Cook’s suggestive Notes originally appeared in the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, and have grown out of critical studies upon II Samuel. 
Recognizing ‘‘that many of the older narratives that have gathered around 
the first king of Israel were not trustworthy, and that in their present form 
they are the result of certain processes of redaction,” the author has 
endeavored to find definite indications of the various stages in the develop- 
ment of the traditions. Such effort inevitably involved a further analysis 
of older epochs. 

Mr. Cook thinks the Davidic stories and those of Saul show points of 
contact with the Joshua cycle: so much so that he seems disposed to 
question the existence of such a person as Joshua, and to conclude that he 
is a sort of collated character—like the Greek tale of Sesostris in Egypt. 





1 Critical Notes on Old Testament History. By S. A. Cook. London and New 
York: Macmillan, 1907. xviiit+160 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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This is not definitely asserted, but the general trend of inquiry leads that 
way. 

Mr. Cook concludes also that a twofold view of the origin of Israel is 
demonstrated in the older tradition: that in one Kadesh is the case, and 
the movement is into Judah from the south—the Calebite element is here 
to be considered. This southern tradition is to be called S. A second tradi- 
tion is the dominance of an eastern movement, coming into central Palestine 
—to be called the C tradition. The Levites are made to be Calebite or 
Kenite. 

Now neither of these traditions, nor both together, adequately account 
for some problems of the center and north. The recognition of the two 
lines of tradition is well: it should be supplemented by a consideration of 
the independent traditions of the’ Josephite clans, claiming descent from 
Egyptian priestly families and probably resident in Palestine where S and 
C entered. The threefold division of the Levitical clans is not adequately 
explained by Mr. Cook’s suggestions; nor can this problem be considered 
independently of the ‘‘Levites” discovered in Arabian inscriptions. Mr. 
Cook merely stimulates inquiry—he rightly recognizes that he does not 
reach finality. 

Some points appear well established: (1) that Kadesh, and not Sinai, 
is the scene of much early legislation; (2) that Geshur, Absalom’s place of 
refuge, is at least as likely to be south Palestinian as Syrian; (3) that Absa- 
lom’s revolt must have been at a much earlier period than is usually supposed, 
and was only a Judean movement; (4) that Judges, chap. 10, contains the 
misplaced preface to Saul’s Ammonite war—though this does not require 
us to follow Mr. Cook in his “‘exceedingly bold” removal of all narratives 
between Judges, chap. 11 and I Sam., chap. 9; _ this introduction is con- 
sidered an attempt to credit Samuel with the same achievement that an 
older tradition attributed to Saul; (5) Saul’s activity in Gilead and his 
capital there, Mahanaim, make the stories of his Benjamite origin and 
activities more than doubtful; the narratives as they stand are irreconcilable; 
(6) Saul’s actual achievements and esteem in early Israel were much more 
than allowed him by late prophetic redactors. 

It is not possible to present here the many questions raised by Mr. Cook. 
We think, however, that he should make more allowance for simple lacunae, 
or ellipsis. For instance, the conquest of Hazor by Joshua, the conquest 
of the same region by Danites, the later conquest of the same territory by 
David from Hadadezer, do not seem “‘plausible” to him, nor that the region 
should have at an early period become part of an Aramean state. This is 
very inconclusive. Assyrian and Egyptian royal inscriptions show that 
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Oriental monarchs are not given to recording their defeats; these have to 
be inferred between successive conquests of the same district. The primal 
difficulty in historical reconstruction of the periods Mr. Cook considers 
is found in the paucity of the data. However helpful the many questions 
propounded by the author, most students will feel that we are in sore need 
of further services of the spade and pickaxe in Palestine ere finally defining 
its historical outlines in detail. Mr. Cook has indicated pretty clearly the 
composite character of the Davidic stories, and some of the steps in the 
development of the traditions. 


ALLAN H. GopBEy 
MoRRISVILLE, Mo. 


GREGORY’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Introduction is here taken" in the broadest sense of the term. Three 
subjects are treated: the rise of the canon, the preservation of the text, 
and the character of the individual writings. The last of these topics is one 
to which chief attention is usually given in an “introduction,” but this 
subject is here dismissed with less than 150 pages while about 400 pages 
have been given to the canon and about 250 to the text. Most readers 
will probably feel that this arrangement of material is unwise, but the 
reason for it is evident. The first two divisions of the book reproduce in 
the main the same author’s Canon and Text of the New Testament which 
recently appeared in the “International Theological Library Series.” 
To have discussed the additional topic at proportionate length would have 
doubled an already bulky volume. 

As the Canon and Text was reviewed in this journal for April, 1908, 
the present review will deal chiefly with the supplementary matter in the 
new German edition. To the first part footnotes have been added giving 
quotations from the ancient authorities cited, and in the discussion of the 
text the author employs his new system of manuscript notation which he 
recently explained in his Die Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments (Leipzig, 1908). His method in brief is this. For 45 uncials 
already well known by letters, as Codex Sinaiticus designated by the 
Hebrew Aleph, the old notation is retained, and other uncials are indicated 
by numerals in heavy type, 046 to 0161. Fourteen papyrus fragments 
are designated P'-'4; for cursives ordinary numerals are used, 1 to 2304. 
Lectionaries are indicated by the letter / before numerals as /1-11547. 


t Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Caspar René Gregory. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1909. vi+804 pages. M. 11.20. 
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Textual critics who have for some time felt the need of a new scheme of 
manuscript notation are now presented with two possibilities, that of von 
Soden in his Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments and that of Gregory. 
Gregory’s system is the simpler but von Soden’s, when mastered, conveys 
more information. 

The reader who wishes help upon the critical problems of New Testa- 
ment literature will find very little to meet his needs ingthe present discus- 
sion. The author seems often to have quite ignored currenf critical difficulties. 
For instance, unless the reader was otherwise informed he would scarcely 
imagine that the authorship of II Thess. might be seriously questioned, or 
that there is a south Galatian theory, or that some reliable scholars doubt 
the integrity of II Cor., or that it is often doubted whether I Peter can have 
been written by the apostle, or that good reasons may be given for thinking 
James, Jude, and the Pastorals unauthentic. At other times the author 
is content to state his own opinion upon a critical point and to pass on with- 
out giving the reader reasons for the opinion. Many of these questions are 
now so important that even the general reader (for whom the present work 
seems to have been prepared) demands that the problems be discussed 
adequately. 

If the present work receives any critical recognition it will have to be 
found chiefly in the writer’s statements of his own opinions rather than 
in his arguments. He regards I Thess. the earliest of the Pauline letters, 
written from Corinth about 48-49 A. D., or possibly a year earlier. Paul 
wrote to the churches in north Galatia. At what time he preached there 
is not certain, but he may have made a detour into this territory from Lyca- 
onia on his first missionary tour. The letter, however, was written from 
Ephesus soon after Paul’s arrival there on his third journey about the year 
50. The last chapter of Romans is perhaps a letter of introduction carried 
by Phoebe who, on her trip from Corinth to Rome, went by way of Ephesus. 
Thus it became attached to the longer letter and served also as a note of 
recommendation for her in Rome. First Peter has not been influenced by 
the Pauline letters but was written by Peter between 45 and 60 A. D., and 
there is no serious objection to supposing Peter to have been in Babylon. 
Colossians, Philemon, and Ephesians were written while Paul was in prison 
in Caesarea during the years 54-56, but Philippians was sent from Rome 
toward the end of the year 58. The Epistle of James is by James the 
“‘Lord’s brother” who wrote from Palestine some time before the Fall 
of Jerusalem, and both James and Peter had some person near at hand who 
helped them with their Greek. Jude also is authentic, and only II Peter 
is pseudonymous. Hebrews is dated in 66 A. D., and was composed by 
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Barnabas at some place in Asia Minor, Greece, or Macedonia and probably 
for Christians in Palestine. The Book of Revelation is from the hand of 
the apostle John about 70 A.D. The gospel’s origin is explained on the 
two-document theory. Mark probably appeared before the year 70, 
Matthew about 72-75, and Luke about 80. The third evangelist, who 
was Luke the “beloved physician” and companion of Paul, may have 
known the First Gospel, not at first hand but by report. Acts was written 
about 85 A. D., and the contradictions between it and the Pauline letters 
which are sometimes noted are thought to be mainly imaginary. The 
apostle John is also the author of the Fourth Gospel and the three epistless 
all written near the end of the first century. While Professor Gregory’, 
opinions command a hearing because of his reputation as a scholar, it is 
very doubtful whether some of them could be critically defended. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE COMPOSITION OF MARK’S GOSPEL? 


Wendling’s work on the Gospel of Mark has scarcely received the 
attention which it deserves. His previous volume (Ur-Marcus, 1905) 


exhibited a somewhat mechanical theory of first, second, and third hands 
(M?, M?, MS) contributing their respective parts to our canonical gospel, 
when the student public was but just aware of its success in demonstrating 
that Mark as we know it is the synoptic Grundschrift. A century of critical 
conflict calls for a breathing-spell, after the achievement of so important 
a stage as this, before being urged to new labors of analysis. It would 
be so comfortable now to rest quietly at the point where Papias’ Elder 
leaves us. Mark, having attended Peter as his intrepreter, wrote down 
Peter’s discourses as he remembered them. His order is imperfect because 
the discourses of Peter were occasional, and writing only after Peter’s 
death he could not learn the true sequence, but for the rest Mark is a faith- 
ful transcript of Peter’s discourses. This account of differences between 
Mark and other gospels satisfied the second century. Why not the twen- 
tieth ? Wrede and Wellhausen, Loisy and Nicolardot are disturbers of 
the peace, and must expect even those who accept critical results up to 
the point above defined to manifest impatience when they tell us that even 
our earliest canonical gospel has between it and the real beginnings a long 
history of development through many stages, both oral and written. 


1 Die Entstehung des Marcus-Evangeliums. Philologische Untersuchungen von 
Prof. Dr. Emil Wendling. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 250 pages. M. 8. 
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And yet who questions today the evidence of redactional recasting and 
adaptation afforded by the shorter and longer endings of Mark, and the 
blank of accident or cancellation which they were written to replace? 
Some redactional work has been done upon Mark; this is undeniable. 
And the admission justifies the attempt of Wendling and others to trace 
its history. 

On the whole we must accord to Nicolardot the palm for logical method. 
Comparison of the redactional treatment of Mark by Matthew and Luke 
respectively is a needful school for the determination in a truly impartial 
and objective spirit of the actual “process of redaction.” Comparison 
of their respective treatment of the teaching-source common to them, but 
comparatively unknown to Mark, is the next step logically. Lastly should 
come application of the results to Mark. It is surprising, in view of the 
broad differences of method to how great a degree the different critics achieve 
identical results. The present writer found it necessary in his recent 
Beginnings of Gospel Story to insert a statement in the Preface, after the 
work had been placed in the publisher’s hands, that his own results in the 
analysis of Mark into Petrine narrative, embellishments drawn from the 
teaching-source, and untraceable or redactional material were quite inde- 
pendent of Loisy’s. Practically the same would have been said of Wend- 
ling’s had the present volume appeared in time. The degree of coincidence 
can hardly be accounted for without some basis of real fact. 

Wendling’s study displays German philological criticism at its keenest. 
The minuteness of his study recalls that of Spitta. 'We commend especially 
its bearing on the question of the Paulinism of Mark so defiantly denied 
by Schweitzer. The book will appear most open to criticism in the rigor 
with which the author seeks to carry through his own somewhat mechanical 
theory of composition of the gospel. Its strong point is philological dis- 
crimination whereby even those who dissent from the theory may be 


greatly profited. 


BENJAMIN W. BACON 
YALE Divinity SCHOOL 


NEw HAvEN, Conn. 


STUDIES IN THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY 


The perennial interest in primitive Christianity and the strenuousness 
of the efforts of modern historians to work back from beneath the accumu- 
lation of customs and beliefs which we now call Christianity to the origins 
of the faith are well illustrated in Windisch’s exhaustive work on the early 
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doctrine of baptism and sin.* His studies on the subject were occasioned 
by the contention of Wernle, following the suggestions of A. Ritschl and 
and Hermann Schulz, in his recent work on Pawl’s View of the Christian 
and Sin, to the effect that the Apostle Paul held that Christians were 
obligated to sinlessness and capable of it in the interval before the Parousia. 
The traditional exegesis represents a different view. Windisch feels that 
the question needs a broader treatment than these writers have given to it. 

Beginning with the Jewish prophets the author traces the history of 
the idea of the removal of sin down to the time when the neo-Platonic 
view prevailed. The examination of Paul’s epistles occupies about one- 
fourth of the book. It isinteresting to note that the author’s theory of 
the development of the idea leads him to class the Epistle of James, 
Hebrews, and the Apocalypse with the epistles of Clement, Barnabas, the 
Didache, Ignatius, and Polycarp as sub-apostolic. Hermas, the Apolo- 
gists, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, and the Alexandrian theologians, 
Clement and Origen, all come in for discussion. No pains are spared to 
master the subject. It would seem that every pertinent passage of value 
in the works mentioned has been ferreted out. Quotations are made from 
the originals, every text receives minute attention and the influence of 
traditional interpretations is rigidly excluded. There are full discussions 
of authorship, date, and such like, which help to swell the book to an inor- 
dinate size and make the reading at times rather tedious. On the other 
hand, the author never slurs over a difficulty. This masterly work con- 
stitutes a serious challenge to the upholders of the common view of the 
New Testament teaching on the subjects in question. 

In the prophet Ezekiel are found already the essential factors in the 
later view of the necessity of sinlessness—repentance in view of the immi- 
nent final judgment, a divine cleansing symbolized by a ritual washing. 
Only those who have become sinless are saved. Jeremiah, Daniel, and 
Zechariah have the same view of freedom from sin. In the Psalms and 

‘ the Wisdom literature the pious fulfil the law, but on the other side man’s 
inherent weakness becomes a reason for the divine compassion. The Son 
of Sirach and the Jewish apocryphal books down to the Psalms of Solomon 
emphasize the need of repentance in view of the righteous judgment of 
God. On the other hand the observance of a fixed recurrent day of 
repentance proves that even then the theory did not correspond with 
empirical fact. The Jewish apocalyptical writings promise an oppor- 
tunity for repentance ‘‘at the end of the days.” Enoch calls for the removal 


t Taufe und Sunde im altesten Christentum bis auf Origenes. By Hans Windisch. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. viii+554 pages. 
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of sins by the extermination of the sinners and yet inconsistently promises 
the removal of the sins of the righteous. Baruch makes the removal of sin 
God’s work and while the impenitent are to be destroyed at the advent of 
Messiah, the righteous are to be inwardly and outwardly transformed. It 
is concluded that the idea of a sinlessness attained by a sudden conversion 
is fundamental to Jewish piety and involved in their eschatology. It is 
the foundation of their practice of baptism. 

The author has no difficulty in showing how intimate was the con- 
nection of the preaching of the Baptist and Jesus with these views: repen- 
tance demanded in view of the near approach of the kingdom of heaven; 
baptism ministering repentance and forgiveness; the baptised to sin no 
more. Yet Jesus did not regard sinlessness as actually effected in the bap- 
tized, for he taught his disciples to pray daily for forgiveness. He pro- 
claimed God’s holiness and God’s graciousness at the same time without 
attempting to mediate between them, but he always taught that reception 
into the kingdom was by grace. The preaching of the first apostles was 
not different, only they preached a new repentance grounded on Jesus’ 
death and they held that the Spirit enabled men to do extraordinary things. 
The story of Ananias and Sapphira seems to show that early Christians 
held the stern view of the writer of Hebrews that post-baptismal sins are 
unforgivable. 

Did Paul, as one who had experienced conversion, believe himself to 
be sinless? Did he admit that Christians still commit sin and that it 
endangered their salvation? Windisch with great care works out his 
answer. With Paul, conversion is fundamental; with it comes freedom from 
sin; the standing of Christians is determined by reference to the Parousia; 
God’s grace is the guarantee of salvation. But Paul never loses sight 
of the plain facts of experience and hence in the end sinlessness becomes 
an ideal to be gradually approached. The recognition of the imperfection 
of believers is most marked in the later epistles and its inconsistency with 
the doctrine of sinlessness taught in Romans Paul does not attempt to 
remove. Windisch thinks that Paul never entered fully into the hellenic 
world of thought and that the presence of unreconciled antitheses in his 
doctrine of sinlessness is partly owing to the poverty of theological con- 
ceptions which was the result of his dependence on Jewish modes of thought. 

When we turn to the Pastoral Epistles and John’s writings we find a 
growing recognition of the continued need of forgiveness among Christians, 
until in Origen at length the Christian life is definitely conceived as a pro- 
cess of graded release from sins. It is conceived as beginning in baptism. 
Naturally the result was a final recognition of the validity of infant baptism. 
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Windisch has not said the last word on this subject. His work, however, 
shows the importance of a thorough review of the late pre-Christian and 
early Christian ages if we would know what new teaching it was that 
came to the world with Christianity. 


GEORGE Cross 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


The English chaplain at Venice has already made scholars his debtors 
through his publication of the Gospel of Barnabas (1908). His study of 
the primitive church shows him to be a well-read and discriminating scholar 
with a strong literary sense. He has produced an attractive and compre- 
hensive sketch of early Christianity,? not neglecting the Christian writings 
which did not find a place in the New Testament canon. Mr. Ragg 
indorses the results of Harnack and Ramsay. The somewhat geographical 
treatment of gentile Christianity, under ¢apters on the “Levant,” ‘Asia 
Minor,” ‘‘Rome,” etc., is a helpful one, and shows the influence of Har- 
nack’s Mission and Expansion. The historical materials have been dis- 
criminatingly and interestingly enriched with legend and tradition, with 
which Mr. Ragg shows wide acquaintance. The indices are full and useful. 
On some critical matters Mr. Ragg’s positions do not altogether satisfy. 
He is a little too confident that a personal follower of Jesus wrote the Gospel 
of John, and that the Pastoral Epistles are from the hand of Paul. He 
finds in early Christianity rather too much that is ecclesiastical. It should 
hardly be said, as Mr. Ragg seems to say (p. 14), that the Apocalypse is 
“‘almost certainly” “‘by the same hand as the Fourth Gospel,” or that 
Aristides addressed his Apology to Hadrian about 125 A. D., (p. 172); the 
Apology itself declares that it was addressed to Antoninus. Mr. Ragg 
still knows of but one politarch inscription (p. 169), notwithstanding the 
large group of them published in this Journal, II, pp. 598 ff. The 
‘“‘approximate dates” given on p. 7 for the Synoptic Gospels—Mark, ca. 
65 A. D., Matt., ca. 80 A. D., Luke, between 80 and go A. D.—are strangely 
difierent from those given on p. 284—Mark, ca. 62, Matt., ca. 69, Luke, 
between 70 and 75. A curious misprint (p. 4) makes “‘the first eighty 
years” of the church’s existence 29-99 A. D. 

Professor Bigg’s last work3 is a substantial volume, dealing with Chris- 

2 The Church of the Apostles. Being an Outline of the History of the Church 
in the Apostolic Age. (‘“‘The Church Universal,” Vol. I) By Lonsdale Ragg. 
London: Rivingtons, 1909. xii+336 pages. $1.40. 


3 The Origins of Christianity. By Charles Bigg. Edited by T. B. Strong. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1909. viii+518 pages. $3.00 
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tian literature and history from the founding of the church at Rome to the 
death of Licinius, A.D. 325. Professor Bigg has sought to exhibit the 
history, literature, and theology of the church in their relations to the his- 
tory of the empire in these interesting centuries, and this he has done 
with a good measure of success. The life of Jesus and the ministry of 
Paul belong to an earlier time than that which Professor Bigg describes, 
and to this extent the book’s title is a misnomer. The style is terse, con- 
crete, original, and often abrupt. But the story is full of interest, and 
exhibits a wide acquaintance with Christian and pagan literature. While 
the work will have no little value and interest for the student, the general 
reader will find it a useful introduction to the early history of the church. 
Professor Bigg’s views on Christian literature are not always critically 
based. He seems to build confidently on the Pastorals as sources for the 
trial of Paul, and dates the Epistle of Barnabas in the reign of Vespasian 
(p. 56). That the Greek text of Aristides was discovered by Dr. Robinson 
in Barlaam and Joasaph (p. 321) is true, but does injustice to Dr. Rendel 
Harris who had previously discovered the Syriac and thus opened the way 
for the other and less significant identification. The index is far from com- 
plete, which is the more unfortunate in view of the large range of subjects, 
persons, writings, and events treated. It is strange to read that Irenaeus 
wove together “Paul, Hebrews, Peter, and John into a doctrinal har- 
mony” (p. 209); for it is generally agreed that Irenaeus did not accept 
Hebrews. Certain topics like the rise of the canon and the founding of 
the Catholic church might have been more definitely and fully treated. 
Yet this last work of the Oxford historian is an important and compre- 
hensive historical study, and will interest a wide circle of readers. 

On the day on which he had sent the work to the Clarendon Press, 
Canon Bigg fell sick, and a month later he died, July 15, 1908. The 
task of seeing the book through the press thus fell to the dean of Christ 
Church, T. B. Strong. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK THOUGHT ON CHRISTIANITY 


The group of books reviewed in this article with the exception of the 
first, which is a very compact and comprehensive, yet readable, sketch 
of the Jews of Palestine from the destruction of Jerusalem down to the 


t Die Geschichte der Juden in Paldstinas seit dem Jahre 70 nach Chr. Ein Skizze 
von G. Hélscher. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 64 pages M. 1.50. 
Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. Collected and edited with brief Intro- 
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modern Zionist movement, have this in common that they deal more 
or less directly and fully with the influence of Greek thought on 
Christianity. 

The little volume by Dr. Stearns stands at the farthest remove from 
this particular subject, and yet it can properly be classed with the 
three following inasmuch as it gives the text of certain Graeco-Jewish 
writers—Aristeas and Aristobulus among them—who are of importance 
for the study of that contact of Greek and Jew which prepared the way 
for the entrance of hellenism into Christianity. The text of these writers, 
which is carefully printed, is accompanied with helpful notes and biblio- 
graphical references. 

The work of Mr. Fairweather is based chiefly on the Cunningham 
Lectures which he delivered in Edinburgh in 1907. It is an attempt to 
popularize the results of many students’ labors in the wide field of Jewish 
history and thought from the close of the Exile to our era. 

The title, The Background of the Gospels, with the subtitle, Judaism 
in the Period between the Old and the New Testaments, seems open to 
criticism. For the Judaism of this period was only a part of the background 
of the gospels, and that not the most essential. The heart of the gospels is 
of course the character and teaching of Jesus, but for the understanding of 
Jesus the old prophets are of much greater significance than, for example, 
the Maccabean struggle, the Wisdom movement, or the apocalyptic 
literature. 

It is open to question whether the author’s view is not fixed too 
largely on Palestinian Judaism. Only one chapter of the eight is given to 
hellenistic Judaism, and in that only a dozen pages to Philo. Now if we 
measure the relative importance of Palestinian and hellenistic Judaism 
by their respective contributions to New Testament doctrine, it would seem 
as though the attention given to the latter phase of the subject ought to 
have been much more extended. Whether, in speaking of the background 
of the gospels, we mean exclusively the four gospels, or mean the New 


duction and Notes by Wallace Nelson Stearns. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1909. 216 pages. $0.75. 

The Background of the Gospels, or Judaism in the Period between the Old and 
New Testaments. By William Fairweather. Edinburgh: Clark; New York, Scrib- 
ner, 1908. 455 pages. $3.00. 

Vom Zorne Gottes. Eine Studie iiber den Einfluss der griechischen Philosophie 
auf das alte Christentum. Von Dr. Max Pohlenz. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ru- 
precht, 1909. 156 pages. M. 5. 

Die Frimmigkeit Philos und ihre Bedeutung fiir das Christentum. Von Hans 
Windisch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 140 pages. M. 2.50. 
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Testament, as is sometimes the case with the book before us (see p. 59), 
the Judaism of the Diaspora is surely not less important than that of 
Palestine. The study of Philo throws more light on the explanation of 
various parts of the New Testament than the history of the Maccabees, 
or the history of the Sadducees and Essenes. 

At the close of chap. ii the author speaks of the Wisdom movement, 
and we may perhaps regard the following statement as his justification for 
treating this movement as a part of the background of the gospels. The 
conception of the hypostasis of Wisdom constitutes “‘the link between the 
Palestinian and the hellenistic development of Judaism, represents the 
contribution made by Wisdom to the Christology of the Old Testament, 
and has greatly influenced Christian theology.”” Now even if we could 
accept these statements, still it would not be clear that the Wisdom 
movement is a key to the understanding of the New. Testament. Doubt- 
less Christian theology has been influenced (far too much!) by the Hebrew 
doctrine of Wisdom, but it does not follow that this doctrine was of influence 
with the writers of the New Testament. But to go back a little. We do 
not know just what is meant by “the link between the Palestinian and 
hellenistic development of Judaism.” If it is meant that they were bound 
together by the doctrine of Wisdom, that is only partially true. Indeed, 
they were far from being closely bound together. They had a common 
ground in the Old Testament, but hellenistic Judaism differed from that 
of Palestine much more deeply than it agreed with it. 

But while offering thus some general criticism on Mr. Fairweather’s 
work, we recognize the author’s industry and the admirable spirit of his 
discussions. 

The studies of Pohlenz and Windisch are more immediately concerned 
with the influence of Greek philosophy on Christian doctrine, that of 
Dr. Pohlenz treating the ‘‘Anger of God” and that of Dr. Windisch the 
‘Piety of Philo and its Significance for Christianity.” 

The former of these monographs is published in the series of Forschungen 
. edited by Bousset and Gunkel. It grew out of investigations on the 
influence of the Stoic doctrine of the passions (Affekte). It deals not only 
with the anger of God but also with the passions of Christ. The field of 
investigation is the Christian writings of the first four centuries. 

Regzrding the change of view on the anger of God the author sums up 
his investigations in the following words: ‘“‘The philosophers’ God of 
Marcion, who was at first regarded as a stranger, soon not only acquired 
home-rights in the Christian church, but also wholly expelled the passionate 
God of the Old Testament whom Marcion had opposed.” It is added 
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that Marcion’s consequences were not accepted; that, on the contrary, 
thanks to Origen’s exegesis, the authority of the Old Testament was 
maintained. That exegesis was Greek and Marcion’s opposition to the 
Old Testament conception of God’s anger was also Greek. 

Dr. Windisch is a privatdozent at Leipzig, and the basis of his mono- 
graph constituted his inaugural address there in February, 1908. The 
author’s aim is to describe Philo’s piety as far as possible in Philo’s own 
words, and his wish is to make Philo better known in theological circles. 
His book is well fitted to secure the fulfilment of his wish. It could be 
used more conveniently if it had a table of contents and an index. 

Philo’s piety was based on the Platonic dualistic conception of the 
world, and its two fundamental characteristics were longing for knowledge 
of God and longing for imperishable being. At one time he seemed to 
condition man’s fellowship with God on a delivery of himself from all sin, 
and again he denied that self-delivery was possible. These conflicting 
views are harmonized in the paradox that when man recognizes his own 
nothingness he begins to comprehend the being of God. 

Philo had much to say of faith, regarding it as the most perfect and the 
firmest of the virtues, the only sure good. His conception of it was thor- 
oughly ethical and religious. 

The piety of Philo departs from that of Jesus in no point, perhaps, 
more noticeably than in his conception of ecstasy. This is the crown of 
a man’s religious experience in this world. In ecstasy a man leaves his 
body, leaves even his self-consciousness, and is lost in God. He sees 
God, and unspeakable joy fills his being. Ecstasy is the full realization 
of the power of faith. But this is widely unlike the conception of Jesus, 
who would have man commune with God continually, and in whose life 
a great calm of spirit, complete self-control, and self-consciousness take the 
place of Philo’s ecstasy. 

The author regards it as difficult to say whether Philo’s piety shows 
more of hellenic or of Hebrew elements. 

The concluding section of the book on Philo’s relation to Christianity is 
marked by clearness and comprehensiveness. There is a suggestive 
parallel between Jesus and Philo, also between Paul and Philo, and the 
influence of Philo on Hebrews and John is sketched. Finally, the influence 
of the Alexandrian is followed rapidly down to modern times. ‘Philo,’ 
says the author in conclusion, ‘“‘keeps his significance as hellenist and 
biblicist, as theologian and as a pious man. History recognizes him as a 
lofty point in a great historical development of religion, which, proceeding 
from unknown sources in the Orient, leads by Plato and Posidonius, 
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through Greece and Egypt, penetrates into the realm of the church, and 
which, fructifying the piety of Christendom, has maintained itself to this 
day.” 


GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


TWO USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


To the student of the history of religious thought who wishes to 
familiarize himself with the period of the Reformation and who knows 
how indispensable to a knowledge of the theological conflicts of those times 
are the works of the Jesuit father, Cardinal Bellarmin, the sight of the 
ponderous tomes in Latin written by that famous controversialist is almost 
enough to fill him with despair. For a period of sixteen years (1576-88) 
Bellarmin was closely occupied in making a formal defense of the canons 
and decrees of the Council of Trent in reply to Protestant assailants. 
Portions of his works were translated into many languages and drew out 
hundreds of replies. There is a wilderness of material which has to be 
assorted and examined in order to obtain a summary view of his theology. 
Professor Servitre has come to our rescue by presenting in a single volume 
a condensed statement of the doctrinal arguments of Bellarmin.* 

The method of our author is to state first the contentions of the Protes- 
tants on each of the topics discussed and then to give, in neat translations, 
the cardinal’s reply. In most of the important instances the citations in 
the original Latin are added in footnotes. The whole appears in good 
readable form and is written in an interesting style. 

The arrangement of subjects is significant. The first three chapters 
relate to “‘The Word of God,” “Christ the Head of the Church,” and 
“The Sovereign Pontiff.” These present the arguments of Bellarmin in 
support of the Church’s claim to authority. The four following chapters are 
headed, respectively, ‘The Church United in Council—the Church Dis- 
persed,” ‘“‘The Members of the Church Militant (=clergy, monks, and 
laity),” ““The Suffering Church—Purgatory,” “The Church Triumphant— 
the Saints.” These support the universality of the church. Then follow 
four chapters on the sacraments, which exhibit the holiness of the church. 
Finally, there are four chapters on the doctrine of sin and grace. The 
whole tends to make impressively clear to the reader the Roman church’s 
identification of religion with institutionalism and of Christianity with the 


t La théologie de Bellarmin. Von J. de la Servitre. Paris: Beauchesne & Cie., 
1908. xxvii+764 pages. Fr. 8. 
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church. Bellarmin was a professional controversialist, and, like men of 
his class, treats truth as formal rather than vital. 

We are also impressed with the method of his discussion—the assump- 
tion of far-reaching major premises, and such a skilful application of them 
that logic appears on the side of the Catholic. The Scriptures are treated 
in a legalistic way and often quoted in support of doctrines to which the 
biblical writers were strangers. To this must be added that the contro- 
versial writings of Bellarmin bring out the fact that the Protestant writers 
by taking over from Catholicism some of its fundamental religious con- 
ceptions and theoretical assumptions were often entangled in logical error, 
even when they were morally and religiously in the right. We owe Servitre 
thanks for bringing out the weaknesses of both sides. 

Dr. Heussi has published the first division of the second half of his 
manual of church history in a volume devoted to conditions in Christendom 
from the time when the mediaeval church was at its height to the close 
of the Counter-Reformation—eleventh to seventeenth centuries.2 The 
work takes a wide range and aims at supplying information relating to 
every part of the Christian world. It is hardly surprising to find that 
continental and, particularly, German affairs receive the emphasis. A 
little more than a page suffices to tell of English Christianity and its rela- 
tions with the papacy during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies. The author’s commendable fondness for inner religious and intel- 
lectual changes and for the work of great personalities leads him to devote 
nearly two pages and a half to Wycliffe and the Lollards; but when we 
come to humanism in England we find only the bare mention of the names 
of Colet, Erasmus, and More and the two brief remarks that it was 
ecclesiastically conservative and for its philosophic character dependent on 
Marsilio Ficino. When we reach the Reformation we find the disparity 
still more marked. The early German Reformation gets more than fifty 
pages, the early English less than four. Again, while Heussi’s judgment 
of the early Anabaptists and his severe verdict on the persecutors are just, 
nevertheless he pays very little attention to this great movement so fraught 
with important consequences for the Christian world. For example, all 
that he records of Balthazar Hubmaier and his teaching is this: “‘ Originally 
pastor in Regensberg, later in Waldshut, then in Zurich and Nicholsburg, 
burnt in Vienna 1528.” The author’s provincialism betrays itself in this 
want of perspective, but it is partly offset by the fulness of his accounts 
of Lutheran and central continental affairs. The Compendium is a mine 


2 Compendium der Kirchengeschichte. By Karl Heussi. Zweite Halfte. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1908. 193-448 pages. M. 4. 
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of information of extreme value for purposes of ready reference, but it 
can hardly be called history; it contains an immense quantity of materials 
for a history. Works of this kind are probably indispensable, but they 
ought not to be multiplied. 


GEORGE Cross 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


ANSELM’S THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT 


Professor Foley has given what is on the whole the most satisfactory 
presentation and criticism of the Anselmic view of the atonement in English.’ 
Its chief excellences are its historical approach to the subject with its recog- 
nition of the influence of the social mind in the formation of Anselm’s view, 
his lucidity of exposition and his ability to trace the influence of the theory 
in later theologians. In other words, Professor Foley has given us a thor- 
oughgoing and a methodical historical study. In the first of the four main 
divisions of the volume he discusses the patristic teaching as to the atone- 
ment. In this field he is less a master of his material than in later portions 
of the book, yet he has used the Fathers at first hand. As every student 
of the matter knows, the patristic material is thoroughly unsystematic. 
The pre-Anselmic church does not seem to have been committed to any 
one exclusive theory as to how Christ’s death was involved in his work as 
Savior. Professor Foley has been faithful to the various metaphorical 
expressions in which the value of Christ’s death is set forth, but he has not 
attempted to force the Fathers into any doctrinal unity. A particularly 
commendable aspect of this phase of the treatment of this subject is his 
recognition of the fact that the ancient Fathers were ready to use a variety 
of interpretative concepts in order to make clear the significance of the 
death of Christ. One particular of considerable importance he seems to 
have overlooked, namely, that as long as sacrifice was universally practiced 
throughout Roman society any theory of the atonement was unnecessary. 
It was enough simply to evaluate it in terms of a social practice. 

In Part II Professor Foley’s treatment is more satisfactory in this par- 
ticular. He shows in detail the various elements of the social mind which 
may be said to be presupposed by Anselm’s thought. His work at this 
point is carefully analyzed, but it is somewhat surprising that the literature 
which he uses on feudalism is of such a popular sort. Even here his treat- 
ment does not make the impression of a first-hand knowledge of the great 


1 Anselm’s Theory of the Atonement. The Bohlen Lectures, 1908. By George 
Cadwalader Foley. New York: Longmans, Green& Co. xi+327 pages. $1.s5onet. 
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social and political institution of the Middle Ages. This impression, how- 
ever, might very likely be due to the rapidity of treatment and it does not 
affect materially the discussion. It is, however, unfortunate that in treating 
the elements of the social mind from which Anselm’s view arose Professor 
Foley has not more effectively handled some of the ideas of chivalry. He 
has, however, given full weight to the Wehrgeld. The most original and 
valuable work of the book is its exposition of Cur Deus Homo. Professor 
Foley follows the lead of Harnack and of Stevens but has obviously done 
original work. An interesting feature is the tracing of the influence 
of Anselm upon scholastic theology, for it is a field which the ordinary 
student of theology does not often till; yet it is of the utmost importance to 
the man who would trace the development to that body of doctrines which 
Protestantism inherited. The latter part of his discussion, which deals 
with the value of Anselm’s work, is admirably discriminating, and is to be 
commended to all those mechanical theologians who like to play with the 
words, “‘satisfaction” and “debt.” 

Professor Foley adds to the volume an interesting appendix composed 
of the views of a large number of writers on the atonement. This collection 
of opinions is valuable theological anthology and ought to be read by all 
those who think there is a universally accepted view of the atonement. 

Taken all together, the volume is one that ought to be read not only by 
teachers of theology, but by all ministers. It is one of the anomalies of our 
theological situation that there is no consistently and uniformly accepted 
view of the atonement. The reason for this will be, if not altogether appar- 
ent, not difficult to infer from a study of Professor Foley’s work. It is in 
brief this: the Anselmic view of satisfaction for the injury done by sin to 
the honor of God was so thoroughly mediaeval as to become unintelligible 
or perverted in the same proportion as it has persisted in a non-feudal age. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF DANTE’S “INFERNO” 


Even the casual reader of the Divina Commedia cannot fail to note a 
similiarity and a contrast between the classification of sins in the ‘‘Inferno” 
and the “Purgatorio.” In the “‘ Purgatorio” there is no room for confusion. 
The seven ledges of the Holy Mount distinctly classify the seven capital 
vices or dispositions which keep the soul from God. Pride, envy, wrath, 
sloth, avarice, gluttony, lust—one above another they are limned by the 
great artist. But in the “Inferno” there is no such lucidity of meaning. 
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Unchastity, gluttony, avarice, wrath are unmistakably indicated; yet 
pride, envy, and sloth are not in evidence. Was the poet following a 
different moral system in the “Inferno,” or for artistic purposes did he 
conceal the three last-named sins in some disguise? ‘This difference in 
design between the two parts of the Comedy has given rise to much learned 
debate. Moreover there is the sin of heresy which is punished in fiery 
tombs in the sixth circle of hell, and which Dante himself fails to classify 
in his famous description of the plan of the lower world given in the eleventh 
canto of the “Inferno.” 

In a very suggestive essay appearing in Dante-Forschungen thirty 
years ago Dr. Karl Witte contended with great plausibility that the penal 
codes of hell and of earth are analogous in taking account of deeds only, 
not of propensities. ‘‘When there is an overt act, the essential significance 
of the deed itself receives a terrible emphasis from the fact that, in principle 
at least, the punishments of Dante’s hell consist in the unceasing con- 
tinuance of the sinful activity itself.” ‘‘It is the act that is punished, not 
the sinful motives that prompted it.” Dante from the needs of his art and 
to make impressive his ethical teachings chose to portray in his lower 
hell the crimes resulting from envy and pride rather than to depict the 
sinful propensities themselves. Slothfulness, being also a propensity and 
not a deed, has no place in Dante’s hell and is punished this side the dark 
river Acheron in the limbo of the cowards. Thus does Dr. Witte argue with 
rare ingenuity for the seven capital vices as the framework of the ‘“‘ Inferno.” 

Dr. Edmund Moore, of Oxford, than whom there is no more careful 
and fair-minded commentator upon Dante problems, gives a different 
reason for the divergences between the first and second canticles of the 
Comedy. He does not think it improbable that there is some foundation 
to Boccaccio’s story of a break in the “Inferno” after the completion of 
the first seven cantos, and that Dante when he resumed his task in later 
years somewhat changed his plan. If he had contemplated constructing 
the “Inferno” on the seven deadly sins, he had completed five of them in 
the first eight cantos, leaving twenty-six cantos for the other two, or perhaps 
three. On again taking up his task he enlarged his design, adopted 
Aristotle’s distinction of the broad difference between sins of impulse and 
sins of habit, and, as regards the latter, borrows from Cicero’s De Officiis the 
discrimination between sins of violence and sins of fraud—bestiality, 
which Aristotle mentioned as the gravest of iniquities, being omitted entirely. 

Mr. Reade, in a volume of vast and almost bewildering erudition," takes 


t The Moral System of Dante’s “‘Inferno.”” By W.H. V. Reade, Tutor of Keble 
College. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. 443 pages. $3.00. 
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issue with these two eminent scholars. He steeps us in St. Thomas, his 
conceptions, his methods, his use of words. One cannot but marvel at 
Mr. Reade’s accurate and seemingly inexhaustible knowledge of medi- 
aeval lore. He contends that Dante made no effort to have symmetry 
of classification in the “Inferno” and “Purgatorio.” In the latter the 
church had determined the number and grade of the sins, but regarding 
the sins punished in the circles of hell there had been no official pronounce- 
ment, and the poet was more free to follow his genius. He adopts, there- 
fore, Aristotle’s division of sins into those of incontinence, malicious wicked- 
ness, and bestiality. Luxury, gluttony, avarice, wrath are indicated not 
because Dante was following the classification of the church, but because 
these sins were to be found in any list with which the poet was familiar. 
Mr. Reade accounts for Dante’s failure to classify the sin of heresy to the fact 
that in his thought it occupied a position between the sins of incontinence and 
the sins of malice. It is traditionally associated with pride, and therefore 
Farinata is introduced in this circle to bear witness to the truth that this 
sin of the intellectus speculativus results from vain glory. Instead oj 
angling for pride in the deeps of hell our author asserts that the evil pro- 
pensities that are purged on the Mountain of Pain are included in the first 
six circles of the “‘Inferno.” All the sins of force and fraud which are 
punished in the pit below the glowing sepulchers of the sixth circle must 
necessarily be omitted from purgatory as they are sins of malice. Repent- 
ance destroys malice. Hence it can have no place in the purifying process. 
It belongs to hell and not to purgatory. Witte’s attempt to trace the deeds 
punished in the basso inferno must consequently be gratuitous. Neither 
can Dr. Moore’s position that bestiality has been left out be considered 
tenable. Dante certainly did not introduce the word in canto xi without 
a purpose in unfolding his scheme of the lower world. In the seventh 
circle with the violent, Mr. Reade believes is to be found its appropriate 
assignment, and Brunetto Latini is its most conspicuous exponent. So 
long as it was thought that “force” and “fraud” were borrowed solely 
from Cicero, asserts our author, commentators were in a false position, 
but the weighty evidence adduced by Mr. Reade to prove that St. Thomas 
thought the same distinction was in the mind of Aristotle makes it impossible 
to leave bestiality out of Dante’s terrible picture of final retribution. 

One hesitates to pass judgment upon a work so elaborate and erudite. 
Its wealth of evidence is confusing. Questions which most scholars have 
discussed in an essay are here elucidated in an imposing volume of over 
four hundred pages. The author carries us into the heart of the Middle Ages 
and compels us to interpret our Aristotle and Cicero through the mind of 
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St. Thomas. He throws light upon every subject he discusses, and quite 
firmly fixes bestiality in the seventh circle. Yet Dante went among the 
truly dead to learn of the nature of sin and its consequences. Sin is to 
be graded by its results as well as by the intention of the criminal. There 
are so many evidences that Dante had this old Roman principle in mind 
that one closes Mr. Reade’s monumental work with the feeling that the 
constructive thought in Witte’s theory has not yet been disproved. 


CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


The two volumes discussed in this review’ are singularly alike in object 
and method. Both have definitely in mind not the elucidation of a single 
religion but contributions to the science of religion or (pace, Mr. Jordan!) 
to comparative religion. And the endeavor is by the same road, viz., 
comparison with a definite set of religious facts assumed as a basis. But 
the set of facts is in each case different; M. Foucart uses the religion of 
Egypt, M. Le Roy employs the religion of the Bantou races of Africa. 
The results of the researches embodied in these two books are of very 
unequal value. M. Foucart’s book (without index and with a very inade- 
quate table of contents), in eight chapters justifies the comparative method 
of study, defends the choice of the Egyptian religion as a standard of com- 
parison, and discusses animal-worship (including totemism), sacrifice, 
magic, ancestor-worship, morals, the priesthood, evolution, and composite 
psychology. 

M. Foucart’s choice of the religious phenomena of Egypt as a standard 
is justifiable on many grounds, but chiefly (a reason which the author does 
not advance) because they are on the border-line between those of the organ- 
ized or stereotyped religions and those of the “primitive” beliefs. The 
Egyptian religion, so to speak, never grew up, never reached the period of 
maturity; it remained in the stage of adolescence. Consequently if any 
light is thrown by M. Foucart it is on the earlier phenomena of religion. 
Speaking strictly, no advance in knowledge is made by this volume. When 
it is right, the work recites what is well known to the scholar and what is 
better told elsewhere for the student. Serious mistakes are made, as when 

1 La méthode comparative dans l'histoire des religions. Par George Foucart. 
Paris: Picard, 1909. 237 pages. Fr. 3.50. 


La religion des primitifs. Par Mgr. A. LeRoy, Evéque d’Alinda. Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne & Cie, 1909. viii+518 pages. Fr. 6. 
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totemism is described as “‘belief in a divinity diffused through a vegetable 
or animal species,” etc. (pp. 88, 89). Moreover the author hardly realizes 
how imperfect is present knowledge of Egyptian religion, especially of 
its mythology. The volume may be described as having interest but 
not great value. 

Bishop LeRoy’s work is very attractive, and is to be put alongside the 
excellent work of R. H. Nassau (Fetishism in West Africa, New York, 
1904) because of its real and substantial contribution of facts. About 
thirty years of residence in Africa (south central part) qualifies its author 
to speak. It contains a fairly good index and also an excellent conspectus 
in its ‘‘table des matiéres.” Moreover its spirit is in the main refreshingly 
scientific, and is representative of the best in the Roman Catholic commun- 
ion. The author declares that hardly a day passed in his long sojourn 
when he did not learn some new fact, correct some error, or receive some 
new light. The condensed review of the history of this new science, in 
chap. i, is excellent in itself and furnishes also a remarkably good biblio- 
graphy of the subject. In the seven chapters following and in the ‘“‘con- 
clusions,” are discussed primitive man as confronted by nature; the 
primitive family; belief in the invisible world, the soul, spirits, and God; 
ethics and its source; the cultus; magic; comparison of primitive races; 
and final results. The pages are relieved with excellent reproductions 
from photographs which are interesting and instructive. The character 
of the facts adduced is geographical, linguistic, anthropological, and 
social, as well as religious. The marshaling of these facts in the present 
volume is the result of the author’s assignment to a lectureship in the 
Institut Catholique de Paris. The author’s method is to confront in each 
of the departments named above the conclusions of science with the facts 
as observed in his own contact with primitive African life and to show how 
they agree or disagree. Of course, there are both corroborations and 
minor disagreements. But as a confirmation of conclusions reached by the 
anthropological school this volume is noteworthy. Of course in mat- 
ters where the author’s church comes into question, or where the charac- 
ter of religion itself as opposed to magic is concerned (pp. 464, 465), dog- 
matic considerations obtrude. It is not a necessary element of religion that 
a man shall believe in “un Etre supréme, créateur, organisateur et maitre 
du monde, en méme temps que pére des hommes” (p. 464). In that 
statement the missionary speaks, not the scientist. And so the too-fre- 
quent lack of recognition of the fact of the actual coincidence of magic 
and religion in primitive conditions is repeated here. A great step in 
advance will have been made in the science of religion when it is once 
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acknowledged that magic is under certain conditions a part of religion and 
not opposed to it—in other words, when apologetic interests yield to 
scientific. 


Geo. W. GILMORE 
New York City 


RECENT EXPOSITIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


In the Baldwin Lectures delivered by Professor Wenley at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the past college year' and the Stone Lectures for 
1909 delivered at Princeton by Professor Bavinck of Amsterdam,? we 
have strongly contrasted philosophical points of view with reference to the 
same religious problems. The position of the former may be described 
as idealistic monism influenced to some extent by pragmatism and posing 
as a faith-philosophy having subjective certainty only; the latter rejects 
both idealistic monism with its evolutionary presuppositions and pragmat- 
ism with its earmarks of scepticism, and holds to a supernaturalistic 
theism depending for certainty as well as content upon revelation medi- 
ated by tradition and appropriated in religious experience. 

Professor Bavinck’s lectures display the workings of a mind strongly 
held by certain presuppositions and proceeding by way of antithesis rather 
than synthetically. Possessed of considerable erudition, he does not 
seem to have sufficiently assimilated the elements of value in the posi- 
tions he controverts. He claims that for the proper interpretation of 
nature and history supernatural revelation is necessary. Moreover 
there can be no religion without revelation; not evolution but revelation 
accounts for the worship of God. Besides the normal revelation in con- 
sciousness of the reality of external objects and of the self, there has been 
a special and really abnormal religious revelation. New religious revela- 
tion is not, however, to be sought in the realm of abnormal psychical experi- 
ences today; we are to go to tradition instead, which mediates to us the 
primitive revelation to the human race and that contained in the Christian 
Scriptures. . 

One of the most noteworthy lectures is that entitled ‘Revelation and 
Religious Experience.” The goal being objectivity of theological knowl- 
edge, the view which takes theology as an empirical science is rejected, on 

: Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief. (The Baldwin Lectures, 1909.) 
By R. M. Wenley. New York: Macmillan, 1909. xviii+364 pages. $1.50. 


2 The Philosophy of Revelation. (The Stone Lectures, 1908-9.) By Herman 
Bavinck. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. x+349 pages. $2.00. 
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the ground that a science of religious experience can amount to no more 
than religious anthropology or the psychology of religion. Objectivity 
is to be reached in two ways; first, by proceeding from the religious experi- 
ence to the supernaturally given historical revelation which produced it, 
and secondly, by going beyond empirical psychology and dogmatics as an 
exposition of pious feelings to metaphysics, the need and right of which 
are coming to be recognized even among the followers of Ritschl. The 
main dependence, however, seems to be placed upon the former method. 
The experience of conversion points to a supernatural factor and produces 
an unwavering certainty as to the things which the Christian religion 
teaches us. 

In this way not only is certainty achieved, but the content of theology 
is determined. In both regards the author’s agreement with F. H. R. 
Frank is evident. It is assumed that the essential relation of religious 
doctrine to religious experience is that of cause to effect, and hence that 
the group of representations out of which conversion grows is bound to 
us irrevocably by that experience. One is prepared then to find that the 
author’s dogmatic position is essentially that of Calvinism, with the 
important modification apparently intended by the confident assertion 
that the world and humanity will not be led to eternal death. This assur- 
ance is grounded not in the process of evolution nor in the power of self- 
will, but in the revealed sovereign and gracious will of God. 

In Professor Wenley’s book, the style of which is too distractingly 
noticeable to be good, several lectures are devoted to the exposition of 
those factors in modern thought which have led to the present crisis in 
religious belief. The methods and conclusions of natural science have, 
it is claimed, together with the results of the historico-critical investigation 
of the Old and New Testaments, brought about the collapse of dogmatic 
Christianity. A reconstruction of religious concepts is necessary, for 
judgments, however useful in one situation, may prove quite valueless 
in another. It is futile to appeal to history for objective evidence to support 
Christianity; recourse must be had to the ethico-religious consciousness 
itself. 

But the moral endeavor alone ends with the adjournment of well-being. 
In his effort to realize the moral ideal man never is, but is always to be 
blessed. Religion, however, pivots on the belief that the ideal is the sole 
actual existence. The author follows F. H. Bradley in holding that all 
existence which has symptomatic reality must be eternal existence, or 
existence in and to an eternal. The timeless whole confers reality upon 
the temporal parts. In the Divine Man the eternal ideal is adequately 
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realized within human character. Salvation comes to us when we repro- 
duce within ourselves by our own effort the spiritual manhood which 
characterized the Christ. 

In one of its aspects Professor Wenley’s work may be regarded as 
marking the disintegration of absolute idealism. It exemplifies the transi- 
tion from Hegelianism toward Ritschlianism by a way in which everything is 
lost and nothing gained. The quasi-pantheistic content is retained, while the 
impression of objective validity and certainty is lost. The philosophy 
presented does not claim to be more than a faith, but it deliberately departs 
from some of the essentials even of evangelical Christian faith. A happier 
issue might have resulted had the author started by determining the essence 
of saving faith, and proceeded to use its minimum intellectual expression 
as a working hypothesis in philosophy, subjecting it to every legitimate 
test and thus securing increasingly its objective verification. This is 
more nearly the method suggested by Professor Bavinck, although that 
author’s dogmatic prepossessions seem to have so hindered him from assimi- 
lating the well-attested results of modern thought that he has retained 
much that is non-essential and already discredited. To proceed therefore 
to an objective philosophical verification of this entire content would be 
to attempt the impossible, and in spite of his frequent reference to meta- 
physics the Amsterdam professor nowhere shows us just how such a result 
could be reasonably expected. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s recently published volume’ is a collection of essays 
rather than a book, and incorporates the substance of many articles which 
have appeared within the last few years in the Hibbert Journal and the 
Contemporory Review. It consists of four parts, entitled respectively, 
“Science and Faith,” ‘Corporate Worship and Service,” ‘“‘The Immortal- 
ity of the Soul,” and ‘Science and Christianity.” 

Much of the interest generally taken in the theological opinions of this 
famous scientist and popularizer of scientific theories is due to the fact 
that not only as a theologian but even as a scientist he is not quite ortho- 
dox. He holds to the inviolable reign of law, indeed, but refusing, as he 
does, to regard man as highest in the scale of beings, he is willing to enter- 
tain as a possibility anything not self-contradictory or inconsistent with 
other known truth. Most of the New Testament miracles are regarded 
as quite possible, viewed in the light of modern psychical research, although, 


1 Science and Immortality. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co., 1908. 294 pages. $2.00. 
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when seen to be reasonably possible, they lose their value as religious evi- 
dence. Parthenogenesis, however little we may be able to deny its possi- 
bility, is held to be ethically valueless. Belief in the resurrection of the 
body of identical material atoms is regarded as superstition, although 
faith must assert the existence of some organ of expression for the discarnate 
spirit; and the view that the risen Christ actually appeared to his disciples 
and continues to have a vivifying influence upon his people is held to be 
not at all repugnant to science. The tendency to unify the doctrines 
of immanence and the incarnation of the pre-existent Christ is approved. 
The doctrine of vicarious punishment is rejected, although vicarious 
suffering is admitted. The Christianity of Jesus is characterized as the 
worship of God as a Spirit and the service of man as a brother. Instead 
of disestablishment of the state church, the author hopes to see it broadened 
until it will become truly national. 

Coming to the belief in immortality, the author claims that there is 
nothing in scientific knowledge to contradict it, and positive arguments 
in its favor are drawn from telepathy, praeternormal psychology, auto- 
matism, subliminal faculty, etc. Besides the arguments from these par- 
ticular fields, there is the general consideration that all that really exists 
is immortal, and therefore personality, if only it is sufficiently real, will 
last forever. This view of the conservation of existence the author relates 
rather indefinitely both to the physical law of the conservation of ether in 
motion and to the religious postulate of the conservation of value, but one 
cannot but feel that it is the author’s interpretation of the idealistic doctrine 
of the eternity—timelessness—of absolute reality. 

Of the theology under review it cannot be said that as a whole it is 
consciously constructed upon the Christocentric or even a distinctly religious 
basis. The religious objections to the use of the equivocal results of the 
spiritualistic seance to prove immortality are summarily dismissed. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the distinction (so fundamental for theol- 
ogy) between existential and value judgments is hit upon, where it is said 
that the facts of Christianity are assertions which satisfy at least one of 
two criteria: that of being well-evidenced historically, and that of being 
felt essential to spiritual aspiration. Had the implications of this dis- 
tinction been kept more ‘fully in mind and made more determining with 
respect to method, the result would perhaps have been a more satisfactory 
scientific expression of Christian faith. 

Dovucias C. MACINTOSH 


YALE UNIVERSITY Divinity SCHOOL 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES 


Professor Miinsterberg* has at last broken a rule of his literary career. 
Hitherto, as he says himself in the Preface of the book now in review, he 
has presented a case of a double personality. Writing in English he has 
produced ‘‘only light books and essays;” writing in German, ‘scholarly 
papers and systematic works;” and “‘neither [of his two writers] knew 
what the other was doing.” Now, however, as if a scion of Aristotle’s 
tpitos dvOpwros, he has undertaken the English translation of his recent 
German work, Philosophie der Werte, published at Leipzig in 1908. 
Those two writers, the American of real life and the German of serious 
thought and ‘‘scholarly formulation,” have at last found each other out 
and have consented to an alliance. Moreover, not inappropriately, the 
alliance has been effected through a scholar’s study of values, of ‘“‘the 
eternal values.” 

Both the German work and the English work are dedicated to Josiah 
Royce—“‘in friendship of heart and thought.” In 1892 Professor Royce 
published The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, and in this book dwelt, not 
of course originally, but at length and with effective emphasis, on the 
distinction between ‘‘the world of description and the world of appreciation” 
(chap. xii). The same year Professor Miinsterberg came to Harvard and 
in 1899 published his Psychology and Life in which constantly and vigor- 
ously he made use of the same distinction and of various elaborations of 
it. If his position then or later in his more technical attempt? to save 
psychology from “‘real life” and from the ‘“‘psychologism” in which so 
many among teachers and preachers, whose contact was with real life, 
were indulging even to excess, was open to any special criticism, he must 
be said to have taken Royce’s distinction too literally or too seriously. In 
the first instance he said this: ‘To mix values with laws destroys not only 
the causal links but also the values” (p. 268). In the second, this: ‘“‘ Die 
Wirklichkeit bietet nur abhaingige Objekte der Stellungnahme und Akte, 
die wir verstehen und wiirdigen; die Psychologie—und dasselbe gilt von 
der Physik—kann es mit der logisch primaren wirklichen Erfahrung also 
gar nicht zu thun haben” (p. 56). 

And yet now in this latest work something very like a mixture of values 
and laws, of real experience and logical uniformities, is undertaken. Per- 
haps Professor Miinsterberg cannot be said exactly to have been guilty 

t The Eternal Values. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1909. x+436 pages. $2.50. 

2 Grundziige der Psychologie, Leipzig, 1900. 
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of so offensive a thing as psychologism, but with a standpoint and a body 
of concepts only more general than that of his descriptive and explanatory 
science of psychology he has applied himself seriously and always vigorously 
to the same sort of thing, and certainly his general logism can be no more 
worthy than what he has so often decried. He has become inconsistent, 
then, and of course he may claim the right of inconsistency. His “new 
idealistic standpoint” (p. vii) may require such a break with his past. 
But, be this as it may, there is no room for doubt that at last he would 
somehow unite the life and the thought, the reality and the logical trans- 
formations, which once he so boldly distinguished as brutally to put them 
asunder. Possibly through all the years he was only waiting until they, 
like his America and his Germany, should have proved worthy of each 
other, but this is the year of the alliance—at least by the book. 

What says the book? Briefly put, all value depends on relationship 
to will. In the purposes controlling the wills of individuals there are no 
absolute values. Only the over-personal will is purposive with absolute 
values. ‘‘We have a world with over-personal, unconditional value 
or we have no real world at all” (p. 46). “‘To understand the absolute 
values means to understand how our will can become an over-personal 
demand which, without reference to anyone’s personal pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, finds its satisfaction in truth and beauty and morality and religion” 
(p. 64). Interest in identity, or in the recurrence of identity, and the 
realization of this, show in us all the over-personal will as well as the 
satisfaction of such a will. “What provides... . identity is.... 
valuable” (p. 74). To ‘‘seek the identity of experience” is ‘‘the one 
fundamental act which secures for us a world. It is the one act which 
we cannot give up and yet which has nothing whatever to do with personal 
pleasure or pain. [With an over-personal will] we demand that there be 
a world; that means that our experience be more than just the passing 
experience, that it assert itself in its identity in new experiences. Here 
is the one original deed which gives eternal meaning to our reality, and 
without which our life would be an empty dream, a chaos, a nothing” 
(p. 75). And from this “‘one original deed,” from this “deciding fact,” 
all else in the world of values follows. Thus the eternal values are these: 
logical values, or values of conservation or of identity with self, belonging 
to the existence of things and persons and over-personal wills and to the con- 
nections among these parts as presented respectively in nature and in history 
and in the system of reason; aesthetic values, or values of agreement or 
of the identity of parts among themselves, belonging to unity as present in 
natural harmony and in personal love and in an over-personal happiness 
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and to beauty as present in the fine arts and in literature and in music; 
ethical values, or values of realization or of “identity in change,” belonging 
to development as growth and as progress and as self-development and 
to achievement, ‘‘the intentional securing of this development,” as shown 
in industry and in law and in morality; and, lastly, metaphysical values, 
or values of completion or of the identity of the logical and the aesthetic 
and the ethical with each other, these last belonging to holiness, or whole- 
ness and self-perfection, as given in creation and in revelation and in 
salvation and to absoluteness, to the absoluteness of the world as a self- 
asserted whole, of mankind “viewed metaphysically” (p. 416), and of the 
will of the ‘‘over-self.” The will of the over-self, the over-personal will, 
is thus the source and the climax of all true value and of all reality. Value 
is not in what is given to merely personal experience, but in what is per- 
formed or ever to be performed by the over-personal self. ‘‘We find in 
ourselves the over-self in the blending allness of values” (p. 421). ‘The 
total outer world resounds with the will of the beings. But [the] eternal 
unity of outer world and fellow-world and inner world in the whole 
richness of their connections and unities and realizations would never 
have been possible if they were not all flowing from the same eternal 
absolute deed of the over-self” (p. 430). 

So speaks the book, a book sure to attract attention. So runs Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s interesting logism, always ingenious when not also 
brilliant, and in the freedom of it he has successfully transformed the 
world of values, making that world meet the demands of his selected 
principle of identity, so long known as a principle of the formal logic and 
so useful as the fundamental working hypothesis of all positive science. 
If he has not always been loyal to the demands of his principle, if he has 
sometimes meant more and sometimes less than he has actually said, if 
his predilection for identity and hypostasis has made his over-self too 
superior to be really so and his unconditional values so absolute as to be 
no longer vital, if in his doctrine of the superpersonal will he has been a 
pragmatist, making his debt, if not to James, then to Fichte, at least as 
large as that to Royce, but too good a pragmatist to mingle with the com- 
mon herd, and if in general his absolutism has overreached itself by its 
anti-relativism, all these lapses or all these matters of possible criticism— 
depending on point of view—may be passed over. There is still left, to 
name it once more, the fact, glaring and rudely obtrusive, of his over- 
vigorous logism and Professor Miinsterberg’s wide circle of readers, Ger- 
man and American, must hope that in the fulness of time he will write 
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not again on ‘‘ Psychology and Life,” but more broadly on “Logic and 
Life.” Logism—is it, like psychologism, “‘one of the greatest dangers 
of our time” ? 


ALFRED H. Lioyp 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


RITSCHL’S HISTORY OF PROTESTANT DOCTRINE 


Professor Ritschl has projected a series of three volumes which will 
describe the development of Protestant theology up to the time of the 
Evangelical Union. The first volume’ is occupied with the history of 
“‘old-Protestant”’ doctrine. 

In the Prolegomena the author advocates the broader interpretation of 
the term dogma which makes it applicable to established Protestant doc- 
trine. He justifies his undertaking on the ground that Harnack’s view 
of dogma led him to bring his great work to a close with the Reformation, 
while Loofs and Seeberg trace Lutheran doctrine no farther than the 
Formula of Concord (1580) and the Reformed doctrine only to the Formula 
Consensus Helvetica (1675). The greater interest hitherto taken in ancient 
Catholic theology stands to the discredit of Protestant writers. 

Ritschl finds four “instances” (ideal and real factors) operating in the 
development of Protestant dogma: (1) Holy Scripture, through the widely 
differing views of the quintessence of the Scriptures held by Lutherans, 
Reformed, Anabaptists, Socinians, Pietists, Mystics, and Rationalists; 
(2) the dogmatical tradition of the ‘‘old-Catholic” church; (3) saving 
faith; (4) the universal human reason. Only the first two of these are 
considered in the present volume. 

While it may be uncertain who was the first Protestant thinker to elabo- 
rate a doctrine of inspiration it was universally accepted in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. The question whether inspiration was literal or 
substantial issued in four different contentions: 

The Melancthonian view was that the Word of God was given to men 
in the personal preaching of his messengers, without special emphasis 
on the idea that the Scriptures contained the divine Word. In his Loci 
Melancthon did not discuss the place of the Scriptures, but he commonly 
assumes that they are the Word of God with respect to history and doctrine, 
and he tests all tradition and conciliar decisions by them. Georg Major 


1 Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus. Vol.1. Prolegomena. By Otto Ritschl. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. vii+410 pages. $2.60. 
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follows Melancthon but lays more stress on external attestation. Strigel 
defines different sorts of revelation—the clear word, miracles, sacraments, 
visions, dreams, and types. 

The Lutheran view held that the Word of God was in those of the truly 
canonical books which are clear in their expression of the Word. Luther 
seems to vacillate between a literal inspiration and the freer view that those 
books which set forth Christ are inspired. He grew more conservative 
(legalistic) from contact with the rationalists and Anabaptists. He found 
the Scriptures self-explanatory, the clearer portions determine the meaning 
of the more obscure. The Gnesiolutherans held to the inspiration of the 
thought-content (=doctrine) of the Scriptures, but distinguished between 
mediate and immediate revelation and indicated the relative places of the 
books of the Bible in this regard. But the effect of the anti-Tridentine 
polemic was a gravitation toward a mechanical or statutory view of revela- 
tion. Chemnitz held to the inspiration of the Scriptures in the originals, 
Flacius affirmed the inspiration of the Hebrew vowel-points, Hunnius 
said the Scriptures were divinely dictated, Johann Gerhard brought the 
orthodox Lutheran view of verbal inspiration to completeness when he 
said that the written word and spoken word were identical and the biblical 
writers were simply amanuenses. Finally Buxtorf and Quenstedt opposed 
all textual criticism. 

The view of Calvin and‘others of the Reformed and orthodox Lutherans, 
though not clearly enunciated, was that inspiration is a prior operation of 
the Holy Spirit which manifested itself when and so far as the holy books 
were composed by the biblical writers. The great influence of Calvin 
among the Reformed theologians led to the general adoption among them 
of his idea of inspiration by dictation and his admission of the New Testa- 
ment Antilegomena among inspired books. It was also the calvinizing 
of the Luthernas which, as much as anything else, caused the development 
of Lutheranism in the direction described above. 

The finally developed view of the later orthodox Lutheran and Reformed 
theologians argued that the biblical writers were mere penmen and that 
the precise words of Scripture are formally authoritative. They went on 
to determine the different methods of inspiration (on what basis?) with 
the result that absolute inerrancy is secured. 

There is no space here to follow in detail the author’s discriminating 
account of the play of traditionalism in Lutheranism and Calvinism. Ritschl 
regards Melancthon as the father of traditionalism in the Lutheran 
churches and on this line again traces the calvinizing of Lutheranism. 

When Ritschl’s work is completed it promises to be an extremely 
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valuable addition to our present stock of histories of Protestant religious 
thought. In the midst of present-day discussions it appears exceedingly 
opportune. However, while keenness of discrimination, breadth of knowl- 
edge, and warmth of historical feeling are everywhere in evidence throughout 
this first volume, it does not evince sufficient interest in the great political, 
economic, social, and religious currents of life and the work of scientific 
investigation, which have been such important factors in the shaping of 
Protestant thinking. Perhaps a certain narrowing of horizon is unavoid- 
able in any historical work which treats the course of theology by the 
topical method. 


GEORGE Cross 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


RECENT MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


No one has studied missionary facts and conditions more extensively 
and thoroughly than the author of that monumental work, Christian 
Missions and Social Progress; and when in The New Horoscope of Mis- 
sions* Dr. Dennis presents the twentieth-century aspect of the missionary 
enterprise the reader feels that his “‘sturdy optimism” is indeed well 
founded. The first chapter of the book, ‘‘A New World-Consciousness,”’ 
is in every way the most important. To the modern world-consciousness, 
due to the deepening conviction that as nations and races we are mem- 
bers of one great human family, corresponds, says Dr. Dennis, the world- 
consciousness of the church of Christ, shown in the deepening conviction 
of the supreme significance of missions, or ‘‘the endeavor to distribute 
everywhere the universal blessings of the gospel of Christ. And this not 
so much because we pity the “neglected nations.’”” Compassion does not 
hold as prominent a place as it once did among missionary motives. It 
is rather the case that we are learning to appreciate the “‘alien races” for 
what they are in themselves and what they may become as fellow-laborers 
in the kingdom of God. 

The rising tide of this enthusiasm is flooding the world, as shown in 
the multiplication of organizations for the furtherance of missions among 
young people and the men of our churches, and the participation of Chris- 
tian universities in this work. It is conceded that this Christian world- 
consciousness is not, strictly speaking, a new thing. It is discoverable in 

1 The New Horoscope of Missions. By James S. Dennis, author of Christian 
Missions and Social Progress, Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions, and Foreign 
Missions after a Century. New York and Chicago: Revell. 248 pages. $1. 
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the mind of Jesus himself and in the thoughts and deeds of leaders of the 
church in every age. But it is new “‘in the reach dnd power of its present 
sway over Christian hearts.” 

This conception, if not novel, is impressive, and skilfully expressed. 
The chapters which follow expand and illustrate it from many points of 
view and with much interesting detail. The apologist for missions will 
find material ready to his hand in the enumeration of the cheering signs 
of the times from the changed aspect of the secular press toward missions 
to the mass movements to Christianity in Korea and India. He who 
prays for the downfall of denominationalism both at home and over the 
seas will rejoice to find a conservative like Dr. Dennis writing these words: 
‘‘We have now almost forgotten the strength of those currents of denom- 
inational zeal which a generation or more ago set in the direction of a repro- 
duction of a Baptist, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, a Congregational, a 
Lutheran, or an Episcopal form of Christianity in mission fields 
Ecclesiastical delimitation is growing less attractive and is coming to be 
regarded as in fact unnecessary and embarrassing.” 

If the New Horoscope of Missions does not meet the expectations 
aroused by its title, which is indeed altogether misleading, it is nevertheless 
a readable, informing, inspiring book, and a very welcome contribution 
to missionary literature from one of the most honored veterans of the 
missionary service. 

The fourteen papers that make up Dr. Jones’s inviting book? are 
independent studies upon one great theme, put together, apparently at 
haphazard. It is precisely the sort of book to “dip into.” It does not 
matter at all whether the reader opens to ‘‘The Hindu Caste System,” or 
“Islam in India,” or ‘Burma the Beautiful,” he will find the subject- 
matter in every case of sufficient importance to deserve attention and the 
style always agreeable and effective. It was in deference perhaps to the 
common prejudice that the way to read a book is to begin at the beginning 
that Dr. Jones has placed first the timely paper which everyone who takes 
the book in hand will wish to read—that entitled ‘India’s Unrest.” Ex- 
planations, already familiar in periodical literature, are offered of this 
profoundly interesting movement, such as the quickening of a national 
consciousness throughout the East as the result of the victory of Japan 
over Russia, the spread of western political and social ideals, the increasing 
influence of a ‘‘seditious and disloyal vernacular press,” and resentment 
of European arrogance. The removal of the “unrest,” we are told, requires 


2 India: Its Lifeand Thought. By John P. Jones, D.D. New York: Macmillan, 
1908. xvi+443 pages. ‘ 
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the cultivation of a better mutual understanding—a vague prescription 
from which not very much is to be expected, if, as Dr. Jones goes on to 
say, the racial problem was never more acute than now. Further, it is 
expedient as well as just that Great Britain should give the Indian more 
influence in the administration of state affairs. Nevertheless the outcome 
is as yet very doubtful. The situation is an impasse. India herself, unfit 
for self-government, protests vehemently against the “paramountcy” of 
Great Britain. But just this political ascendency, whatever minor con- 
cessions may be made, Great Britain cannot surrender. Dr. Jones uses 
language in stating the problem humorously like that of our own imperialist 
press. “The best friends of India believe that she has just as many 
political rights as she is able wisely to exercise.” ‘‘When India is pre- 
pared for absolute self-government she will receive the blessing and Great 
Britain will leave the land.” 

In reply to the question we are all asking of men who know religious 
conditions in the East at first hand, “Is Christianity making progress in 
India?” Dr. Jones is reflectively, and with conviction, optimistic. Not 
only dues he believe with all his heart in “‘the ultimate triumph of our 
faith,” but Christian dominance in India does not seem to him a very 
remote event. The indications that the day is approaching are plain. 
Already the influence over the Hindu mind of the ‘‘Christ-ideal of life” 
is very strong. Many thoughtful Hindus are studying with eagerness the 
gospel narratives. ‘I have known such men for many years,” says Dr. 
Jones, ‘“‘and am assured that their tribe is increasing.” The emphasis 
which the highest type of western religious teaching has always placed 
upon moral character is bearing fruit. India is passing through a mighty 
ethical revolution. But “‘the West is West and the East is East.” The 
Christianity of India will be an indigenous growth. It will know and 
care little for occidental creeds and ecclesiasticisms. It will formulate its 
own creeds and frame its own organizations. It will be a living faith 
with its own assimilations and developments. Dr. Jones and Dr. Dennis 
are entirely at one in this matter. If the missionary constituency at home 
would only take these utterances seriously and shape conformably its 
policy and its expectations! 

In his forecast of the Christianity that is to be in what we now call the 
“foreign field” Dr. Brown’ agrees with Dr. Jones and Dr. Dennis that 
the native church must shape its own creed and polity without regard 

3 The Why and How of Foreign Missions. By Arthur Judson Brown. New 


York and Toronto: Young Peoples’ Missionary Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 1908. 286 pages. $0.50. 
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to western denominationalism. Risks are involved, no doubt, but it is 
impossible, even if it were desirable, now to draw back. . “Will the rising 
churches of Japan, of China, of India, be soundly evangelical? God 
grant that they may be. But who is to be the judge of soundness?” 
Precisely so. Dr. Brown has hit the nail on the head. One wishes that 
he were not so reluctant to depart from the traditional view when he dis- 
cusses in the opening chapter the “‘ Motive and Aim of Foreign Missions.” 
‘*Recent years,” to quote the words with which the book begins, ‘‘have 
seen some change of emphasis in the motives which prompt men to engage 
in the foreign missionary enterprise.” ‘That is really a very important 
admission, qualified though it is by the adjective ‘‘some.” And when our 
author goes on to grant that ‘‘it is possible that some who have never 
heard of Christ may be saved,” he has really cleared the way for the 
present-day refusal to admit that the inevitable doom of the heathen 
world is any longer a vital missionary motive. Over against these seem- 
ingiy grudging concessions one is glad to quote other words from the 
same chapter: ‘Christianity is not a lifeboat sent out to a sinking ship 
to rescue a few passengers and let the rest go to the bottom. It will save 
all the passengers unless they refuse to be saved, and it will save the ship.” 
Here again Dr. Brown has hit the nail on the head. 

The Why and How of Foreign Missions should serve admirably the 
purpose for which it was prepared. In the recent much vaunted move- 
ment for missionary instruction quite too much attention up till now 
has been given to the impartation of rather dry and indigestible blocks of 
information about this and the other missionary field to the neglect of the 
large and serious questions of motive, aim, and method—questions whose 
thorough and candid discussion is indispensable to the creation of a mis- 
sionary conviction. This is a book in the study of which men who have 
learned to think may be invited to join. It is interesting to be told what 
Henry Martyn did in India; but it is much more important to discuss 
his missionary conception and to inquire whether it is workable today. 


A. K. PARKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Jorpan, W. G. Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought, or The Place of the 
Old Testament Documents in the Life of Today. Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: Scribner, 1909. xi+322 pages. $3. 

This adds one more to the long list of works that seek to mediate between the 
biblical critic and the general public. The genesis of the book was a course of nine 
lectures delivered at Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. The relatively high 
level of the audience has set the standard for the book. It is therefore a piece of work 
that makes its appeal to the educated layman and the more intelligent of the clergy. 
It is net, however, altogether easy reading; the somewhat detailed and polemical 
character of the discussion on the one hand and, on the other, the lack of coherence 
among the fourteen chapters make its perusal something of a task. 

The studious reader, however, will find much reward for his pains. The author’s 
grasp upon his subject is sure; he knows what he believes and is able to give reasons 
for the hope that isin him. His position is welltaken. His vision has not been blurred 
by the obscurantism of Sayce, Hommel, Orr, and theirkind. The vagaries of Jerahmeel 
wield no charm over him. Nor is he carried away by the enthusiasms of Winckler, 
Jensen, Delitzsch, and the rest of the pan-Babylonian school. Special consideration 
is accorded the claims of the latter. It may be noted in this connection that the author 
has neglected to point out and emphasize the fact that the Babylonian civilization was 
by no means in sole possession of Canaan prior to the arrival of Israel. Egyptian, 
Hittite, and Cypriote culture likewise left its mark upon this territory as recent 
excavations clearly show. Professor Orr’s position, as formulated in his Problem of 
the Old Testament, receives a good deal of attention. Some of the best work of the 
book is done here. The inconsistency and illogical reasoning of Orr are effectively 
exposed. The chapters on “Criticism and Theology” and on “Criticism and the 
Preacher” are excellent, showing philosophical insight and fine interpretative skill. 
It is to be regretted that another chapter was not added showing how criticism has made 
the Old Testament worthies live again for us and has enabled us to realize that after 
all they were under the same limitations as ourselves. The world was theirs to interpret 
religiously just as it isours. Faith was for them a conquest just as itisforus. Religion 
was to Isaiah and his fellow-seers a vital inner experience, no more aided by or depend- 
ent upon external and abnormal phenomena than the religion of today. Seen from 
this angle the religious problems of the men of ancient Israel are recognized as funda- 
mentally identical with those of the ‘modern man.” The experiences and victories of 
these men of old thus become immediately and incalculably valuable for us who follow 
in their footsteps. 


Driver, S. R. Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible. [The Schweich 
Lectures for 1908.] London: Oxford University Press, 1909. viii+95 
pages. 35. 

The three chapters of this book were delivered before the British Academy as the 
first series of lectures on the Schweich fouridation established for “the furtherance of 


research in the archaeology, art, history, languages, and literature of ancient civiliza- 
tion with reference to biblical study.” The first lecture sketches in very rapid style 
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the history of excavations in the Orient. In the very nature of the case this can be 
little more than a catalogue of the chief explorers and their main results. The second 
and third lectures present in a little more detail the results of excavation in Palestine 
itself. The greater part of the space is devoted to the diggings at Gezer. The illus- 
trations, more than forty in number and printed on fine paper, increase both the size 
and the value of the book. They are well chosen, but in too many cases are taken at 
second hand from some book and do not therefore stand out with the definiteness of 
detail and sharpness of outline that characterize good cuts. Anybody desirous of 
familiarizing himself in short order with the main facts in this field could do no better 
than to buy this book. To him who does not expect the impossible it will prove of 
great value. If one may venture a general criticism on such an excellent book, it is to 
the effect that it furnishes the student no direct help on the problems now so prominent 
in this field. The pan-Babylonian issue is almost ignored. In this connection it may 
fairly be charged with giving too little attention to the influence of Egypt on the customs 
and history of Palestine and Israel. Perhaps too much prominence is given to the work 
of English scholars, splendid as this has been. 


MarGoLis, Max L. Micah. [The Holy Scriptures with Commentary.] Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1908. 104 pages. 

The Jewish Publication Society is engaged in the preparation of a new translation 
of the Old Testament which is being carried on under the editorship of Dr. Margolis. 
Parallel to this is a new series of popular commentaries on the Old Testament, of which 
the volume on Micah is the first to appear. The characteristic features of the com- 
mentary are (1) a new translation, printed as poetry; (2) brief comments and introduc- 
tion; (3) a larger use of rabbinical interpretative material than is customary in modern 
commentaries, and (4) a quite conservative attitude toward both textual and historical 
criticism. ‘The author stands with the minority in upholding the unity of Micah, but 
does not adduce any new considerations in support of this position. The translation is 
good and the comments good enough to make us wish for more. 


A Commentary on the Holy Bible, by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. J. R. 
Dummelow. Complete in one volume, with general articles and maps. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. cliiit+1,092 pages. $2.50. 

This is an extraordinarily comprehensive volume. It not only includes com- 
mentaries on every book of the Bible, but also twenty-nine general articles dealing 
with biblical introduction, history, geography, archaeology, legislation, chronology, and 
systematic theology, together with nine maps and charts. The presence of so much 
material is made possible by the omission of the biblical text from the commentaries 
and by the use of a relatively small type. 

An impression of scholarly authority is given to the book by the list of forty- 
three well-known authors prefixed to the volume. These men are representatives for 
the most part of the more conservative wing of the historical school. Unfortunately 
the value of their names is somewhat diminished by the fact that we are not informed 
just what part each contributed to the volume, all the articles and commentaries 
being unsigned. 

The general point of view and aim is practically the same as that of the Hastings 
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and Standard one-volume Bible Dictionaries, viz., ‘to present the most assured results 
of modern scholarship, while avoiding opinions of an extreme or precarious kind.” 
This attitude is well maintained. But there goes with it a good deal of theological 
obscurantism, a failure to draw the conclusions inevitably required by the historical 
facts which are so freely admitted. We hear too much, e. g., of “literal fulfilments” 
of prophecy; we are told that the discovery of the composite character of the biblical 
narratives does not affect the question of inspiration; we learn that the story of Jesus 
blessing little children is sufficient warrant for infant baptism and that baptism is the 
only way of covenanted admission into Christ’s kingdom. The editor has evidently 
taken pains to conserve all the interests dear to the hearts of his readers. The com- 
ments on the various books are in the main sane and sound. The volume will go far 
toward popularizing a more intelligent and appreciative conception of the Bible. 


Euruicu, A. B. Randglossen zur Hebriischen Bibel (Textkritisches, sprachliches 
und sichiliches). Erster Band: Genesis und Exodus. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1908. iv+424 pages. M. 9.50. 

This large volume is the first of a series of six or seven volumes intended to cover 
the whole Old Testament. The author’s purpose is to supplement commentaries 
which devote themselves chiefly to exegesis and the analysis of documents by 
a work laying stress upon text-critical and archaeological matters. His attitude 
toward the prevailing school of historical interpretation seems unsympathetic and criti- 
cal. Frequent use is made of Talmudic and Rabbinical writings and recourse is often 
had to modern Hebrew for the interpretation of Old Testament words and phrases. 
A good deal of ingenuity and originality is evinced, but is not always under the guidance 
of good judgment. Statements are not infrequently made which rest upon no founda- 
tion other than the author’s personal feeling or opinion. For example, the first note in 
the book states that “3 can only express a creatio ex nihilo.” This is hardly in 
accord with its use in such places as Ps. 51:12 where it is applied to the transformation 
of the moral nature of man, Isa. 65:18 where Yahweh promises to “transform’’ Jerusalem 
into rejoicing, and Ezek. 21:35; 28:13, 15 where it designates the birth of nations and 
individuals. The second note which places upon D°AM 725 SD in Gen. 1:2 the 
same significance as in the English phrase “‘to be at sea about something”’ is of the 
same subjective character and finds no real support in the passages, Job 24:28 and 
Eccles. 11:1, cited as parallels. The interpretation of the third commandment of the 
Decalogue on p. 342 which accounts for it as an effort to avoid the danger to monotheism 
involved in the use of a special proper name for the one and only God is against the 
history of the God-idea in Israel; for the Decalogue certainly originated before mono- 
theism was incorporated in the national religion. A much better raison d’étre for this 
prohibition is that which accounts for it as directed against the malicious use of the 
divine name in charms and sorceries. On the other hand, the treatment of the obscure 
phrase in Gen. 4:1, DN "MIP M7 ML, is attractive. Upon the birth of her first 
child Eve says, “‘I have gained (i. e., gained back after the break between them caused 
by the sin in the garden) my husband; with me is Yahweh.” This involves the reading 
“TAN, which might easily have lost its " by haplography. The spirit of the book is free, 
and untrammeled by theological prejudices, and to him who has patience to hunt 
diligently in the mass of materials many a fertile suggestion will present itself. The 
proofreading is unfortunately bad. 
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The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Certain Books of the Old Testament, from a 
papyrus in the British Museum, edited by SrR HERBERT THOMPSON. Oxford: 
University Press; New York: Henry Frowde; 1908. 191 pages. $3.00. 
In the publication of this text Sir Herbert Thompson has conferred a real service. 

The papyrus was acquired by the British Museum in 1901. The pages are the rem- 

nants of a fine book measuring 14}x 10} inches, the surface of each page consisting 

of a single selis. It is unfortunately very imperfect, only 77 leaves out of a probable 
total of 168 being preserved, The preserved portions vary greatly in condition, and 

a considerable number were palimpsest. It was, however, impossible to bring out the 

older writing. The portions preserved are distributed among the following books: 

Job, 1 page; Proverbs, 23 pages; Ecclesiastes, 3 pages; Song of Songs, 6 pages; 

Wisdom of Solomon, 20 pages; and Sirach, 24 pages. The volume began with Job, 

as usual in the Sahidic Version to which the book belonged. Although considerable 

portions of these books in the Sahidic Version have already been published by Lagarde. 

Ciasca, and some others, nevertheless important sections of Sir Herbert Thompson’s 

text are published by him for the first time, and must undoubtedly prove of value to 

Coptic scholars and to Old Testament criticism. ‘The manuscript is in the same 

handwriting throughout, and presents the usual difficulties in determining the date 

of a Coptic document. It is placed by Crum as “‘perhaps of the sixth or seventh 
century,” and Sir Herbert Thompson does not attempt to date it any more closely, 

The quality of the text is excellent, though in the Wisdom of Solomon it is slightly 

inferior to Lagarde’s edition of the Turin manuscript. Sir Herbert Thompson furn- 

ishes a careful introduction, from which most of the above facts have been taken. 

The printing of the text is very carefully done, with close reproduction of all the pecu- 

liarities of the manuscript itself, in so far as typography will permit. The text as thus 

published displays the greatest accuracy, and does honor to its editor. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


GOoopsPEED, E. J. The Epistle to the Hebrews. New York: Macmillan, 

1908. 132 pages. $0.50. 

GitBert, G. H. Acts, The Second Volume of Luke’s Work on the Beginnings 

of Christianity, with Interpretative Comment. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 

267 pages. $0.75. 

These two volumes are the first of a series of commentaries designed to meet the 
needs of Sunday-school teachers, lay readers, and clergymen, who may wish to have 
access to the results of the “‘best modern biblical scholarship.” — to the plan 
of the editors, which dispenses with all processes, both critical and exegetical, the 
meaning of the text is made accessible at first glance. 

The important critical questions are admirably handled in the introductions, which 
also contain illuminating analyses, and suggestive bibliographies. Each volume con- 
tains a general index, while the volume on Hebrews contains, in addition, an index 
to references. The absence of this latter from the volume on Acts is unfortunate. 
Questions of exceptional importance or difficulty are discussed independently in an 
appendix. Some of these are: ‘‘The Holy Spirit in Acts,” “Speaking with ‘tongues’ 
and with ‘other tongues,’” “The Community of Goods at Jerusalem,” ‘“Stephen’s 
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Speech,” and “ Melchizedek in Philo.” The volume on Acts contains a map illustra- 
ting the Roman World in the Apostolic Age. 

The work on the two volumes that have already appeared has been well done, 
and is well within the lines laid down by the general editor. There is need for such 
a commentary, especially on the part of busy Christian workers, who have neither the 
time nor the inclination for lengthy processes of exegesis, and yet who are not satisfied 
with antiquated aids to Bible-study, or with modern helps, written from the traditional 
point of view. The handy size of these volumes also commends them to the busy man 
and woman, who may wish to snatch a few moments for study on the street car or train. 
The remarkably cheap price at which they are sold puts them within the reach of all. 


Pick, BERNHARD. Paralip . Remains of Gospels and Sayings of Christ. 

Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. xi+158 pages. $0.75. 

The title explains the character of this collection. It belongs to the “‘ Christianity 
of To-day Series.” The author does not profess to present heretofore unpublished 
material, but to give the English reader a pretty full exhibit of the “agrapha” literature. 
He thinks this extra-canonical material may be used, though cautiously, for the enrich- 
ment of the gospels. The bibliography, occupying 26 pages, comprises work in the 
English, German, French, Dutch, and Italian languages, and is quite complete. 





CLEMEN, Cart. Die Entwicklung der christlichen Religion innerhalb des Neuen 
Testaments. Leipzig: Goéschen, 1908. 136 pages. M. 0.80. 


This excellent little book, from the prolific pen of Professor Clemen, belongs to the 
Géschen series, to which his Entstehung des Neuen Testaments, published in 1906, 
was a contribution. In so short a space he could hardly be expected to present a truly 
genetic study. It is obvious that in this comparatively new and unworked field of 
genetic relationships in the New Testament the reader will not be able to follow him 
in all his conclusions. But reluctance to express positive opinions is not one of his 
faults, and he always has his reasons. In his discussion of the self-consciousness of Jesus 
he says: ‘Finally one does not here need to exercise much criticism, but simply to 
read without dogmatic presupposition, and then openly and honorably to tell what he 
has found.” ; 

The contribution of Judaism to Christianity, along with that of non-Jewish religions 
and philosophic systems, is treated in a fuller and somewhat different manner in his 
comprehensive work just published, Religionsgeschichtliche Erhlirung des Neuen 
Testaments, 1909, which will be read with great interest. 


Harnack, Apotr. The Acts of the Apostles. Translated by Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. 

“Crown Theological Library.” New York: Putnam; London: Williams 

& Norgate, 1909. xliiit+303 pages. $1.75. 

Professor Harnack’s A postelgeschichte appears in attractive English form in the 
“Crown Theological Library.” Its decisions are already familiar to scholars. Harnack 
investigates the Acts in order to determine something as to its homogeneity and trust- 
worthiness. Holding Luke to have been its author, he finds that he used for the earlier 
part of the book certain sources, probably written, which may be distinguished 
as Jerusalem-Caesarean and Jerusalem-Antiochian. The whole is wrought out with 
Harnack’s characteristic minuteness of research and illuminating historical imagination. 
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GIRAN, ETIENNE. Jésus de Nazareth. Notes historiques et critiques. Deuxiéme 
édition: entitrement remaniée d’aprés les plus récents travaux exégétiques. 
Paris: Nourry, 1909. 205 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

PIEPENBRING,C. Jésus historique. Paris: Nourry, 1909. 195 pages. Fr. 2.50. 
These are two admirable little books on Jesus from the modern critical and 

historical standpoint. The first claims to fill a unique place. It is sent forth as a 
scholarly manual or textbook of criticism and history concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
designed for the moral and religious instruction of the young. One wonders how many 
schools would be willing to make use of such a book. It is wholly based upon modern 
gospel-criticism of the more radical type. The author writes from Amsterdam. His 
published works are all recent. 

The second book is of a different character. The author has been known for 
some years as an Old Testament scholar. Giran presented the historical antecedents 
of Jesus and discussed the resurrection. Piepenbring confines his work to a study of the 
sources and the public career of Jesus. He makes special use of the investigations of 
Wellhausen, Harnack, J. Weiss, and above all Loisy. His aim is to supplement Loisy 
and to correct his eschatological emphasis and other alleged errors. 

Both authors labor under the burden of unquestioning allegiance to the still 
dominant two-document hypothesis. 


Jacquier, E. Histoires des livres du Nouveau Testament. Paris: Lecoffre, 
1908. ‘Tome troisiéme (1908), 346 pages, Fr. 3.50; Tome quatriéme (1908), 
422 pages, Fr. 3.50. 
In devoting four large volumes to the problems of New Testament introduction, 
Professor Jacquier has had at his disposal space sufficient for the consideration of every 


theory of consequence that has been put forward in this large field of investigation. He 
has faithfully and with commendable care presented this vast amount of information. 
Indeed, his method indicates that he is as much interested in setting forth the views of 
others as he is in exploiting his own, for he frequently devotes page after page to the 
history of criticism on a particular point, such as the date, authorship, or purpose of a 
given book, and concludes by subscribing in a few words to the traditional view, seem- 
ingly without reference to the numerous opposing theories previously mentioned by him. 

While his results are almost without exception those of the traditional school, he has 
no word of condemnation for the critical school or its methods. Such a work from the 
pen of a Roman Catholic becomes an important agency for the dissemination of the 
results of modern biblical science. For those who are already acquainted with the 
standard critical treatises on the literature of the New Testament, the present work will 
be valued rather for the large amount of material which it makes easily available than 
for the views of the author himself. 

The third volume treats of the Book of Acts and the Epistles of James, Peter, and 
Jude. In an Appendix the author notices the recent work of Deissmann, Moulton, and 
others on the language of the New Testament. He makes special reference to the Freer 
Manuscript, drawing upon the articles of Grenfell, Goodspeed, Sanders, Schmidt, 
Gregory, and Harnack. The fourth volume is devoted to the Johannine writings, all 
of which, namely, gospel, epistles, and apocalypse, are, according to Jacquier, the work 
of the apostle John, the son of Zebedee. The author finds it impossible to assign a date 
for the Fourth Gospel, but regards all proposed dates that are later than 120 as excluded 
by the external evidence. 
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Fresic, Paut. Die Aufgaben der neutest tlichen Forschung in der Gegen- 

wart. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 24 pages. M. 0.50. 

Fiebig gives in barest outline what he regards as the principal tasks of New Testa- 
ment study today. Four topics call for special attention: (1) the contemporary his- 
tory of the Graeco-Roman world, with the late Greek speech and literature; (2) 
the Judaism of New Testament times; (3) the orient of the New Testament time, 
that is, Talmudic literature and thought; (4) the practical consequences of these 
studies for religion in the present. The third and fourth of these topics have not 
heretofore received as much attention as the other two. 


Law, RosBert. The Tests of Life: A Study of the First Epistle of St. John. 
Being the Kerr Lectures for 1909. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 
1909. 421 pages. $3.00. 

This work is not primarily homiletic in its interest as the title might seem to 
imply. It is a historical and doctrinal exposition of the First Epistle of John, and 
originally constituted the Kerr Lectures for 1909 at the Glasgow College of the United 
Free Church. The style, structure, aim, and authorship of the epistle are discussed 
briefly, but the main purpose seems to be to expound its teaching. The method 
chosen is not that of continuous comment. Passages that deal with the same theme 
are grouped into one treatment, and critical notes are inserted from time to time. 
On historical questions the author occupies traditional views, and his analysis and 
nterpretation of the epistle show insight and skill. Scarcely anything is said about 
the vital significance of the teaching for modern religious use—a question which the 
title of the volume raises. 


NESTLE, EBERHARD. Einfiihrung in das Griechische Neue Testament. Dritte 
ungearbeitete Auflage. Mit 12 Handelschriften Tafeln. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1909. viii+298 pages. M. 4.80. 

The third edition of Nestle’s Einfiihrung shows important improvement over 
the earlier ones. Most important of all is his acceptance and adoption of Gregory’s 
new system of uncial designations (Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, 
1908.) The more recent literature is usually taken account of; but little is said of 
the Freer manuscripts. Nestle assigns the Freer Gospels to the fourth to the sixth 
centuries; the Paul manuscript to the fifth. ‘The mistaken reference to “I. H. Hall, 
Syriac Manuscript, Gospels of a Pre-Harklensian Version, 1883’’ as though there 
were a work of that name, still stands (p. 114). But the bibliographies are in general 
full and accurate, and add much to the worth of this handbook. 


STALKER, JAMES. The Atonement. New York: Armstrong, 1909. $1.00. 


The author confesses some diffidence in contributing his little book to the rapidly 
enlarging stream of literature on this subject. In three chapters he discusses ‘‘The 
New Testament Situation,” ‘“‘The Old Testament Preparation,” and ‘The Modern 
Justification.” The rise of the Apologetic of the cross in the early church is traced. 
Almost excessive importance is attached to the levitical ceremonial, whose symbolism 
is unfolded in some detail. In prophetic passages, like those concerning the Suffering 
Servant of Jehovah, he finds clearer foregleams of Jesus. The modern justification 
proves to be a historical survey of theories of atonement from Anselm down rather 
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than an independent and constructive treatment of the theme. He finds elements of 
truth in all the theories, evidently agreeing with Van Dyke that every theory of the 
atonement is true but not exclusively so. He hints that in the experiences of an awak- 
ened conscience the modern mind may find light on the mysteries of atonement. 


RosBertson, A. T., A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. New York: 

Armstrong, 1908. xxx+240 pages. $1.50. 

Teachers of the Greek New Testament in college and seminaries will welcome 
Robertson’s Short Grammar as a suitable textbook of New Testament grammar for 
students familiar with classical grammar. The author does not intend it to be an 
exhaustive treatise such as Moulton’s Grammar, nor does it replace Burton’s Moods 
and Tenses in the field covered by the latter; but it serves two admirable purposes. 
It gives a concise and practically complete compend of grammatical usage in the 
New Testament. Further, taking its stand with the school of historical and com- 
parative grammar that views New Testament Greek as essentially Common, it 
explains briefly the New Testament language in the light of comparative grammar and 
leads the student to a better historical appreciation of it. The author’s comparative 
method is to be approved on the whole; but should not the anomaly, which he finds 
(p. 17), of classing such nouns as rods and derv with consonantal stems be explained 
by their having a primitive semi-consonantal stem in the strengthened base of inflexion; 
as, e. g., wode(t)-os (cf. Skt. agnes [agnay-as?], gen. of agni), and agre(v)-« (cf. Skt. 
catrav-e, dat. of catru?) This query should be examined in the more exhaustive 
grammar which the author promises. A useful chapter on figures of speech in the 
New Testament is included. 


PATRISTICS 


ARCHAMBAULT, GEORGES. Justin: Dialogue avec Tryphon: Texte grec, tra- 
duction frangaise, introduction, notes, et Index. (Textes et documents) 
Paris: Picard, 1909. c+ 362 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

Archambault has provided a convenient and attractive edition of Justin’s Dialogue, 
chaps. 1-74, to accompany Pautigny’s text of the Apology. Archambault’s intro- 
duction deals concisely with the editions, the two manuscripts, the references to the 
Dialogue in early Christian literature, and its date (about A. D. 161) and arrangement. 
For the text, the editor has examined afresh the one important manuscript, Paris 450, 
upon which he bases his text. The text is accompanied by a French translation, and 
the chapters are divided, for the first time, it would seem, into verses—an arrangement 
which we may hope further editors will copy. A second volume will complete the 
text, and will contain an adequate index to the work. 


Fausset, W. Yorke. Novatian’s Treatise on the Trinity. (De Trinitate 
Liber.) (Cambridge Patristic Texts.) Cambridge: University Press, 
1909. lIxiv+151 pages. $2.00 net. 

The ancient odium attaching to the schismatic Novatian resulted in the dis- 
appearance of all his works except those few which found shelter under some other 
name, such as Tertullian or Cyprian. The De Trinitate was anciently copied with 
works of Tertullian, and thus survived in manuscripts of Tertullian’s works until the 
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fifteenth century, when it was printed, first in 1545, then in 1550 and 1579, from 
manuscripts all of which have disappeared. Modern editors are thus compelled to 
have recourse to these editions, for their textual materials. Mr. Fausset has revised 
the Latin text—doubly important since Novatian was the first Roman father to write 
in Latin—and fully annotated it. He has prefaced it with an extended introduction, 
dealing with the works and views of Novatian. The presence of two natures in Christ, 
so vigorously denied by later eastern fathers, is explicitly maintained by Novatian, 
who shows Tertullian’s influence in much of his theology. Elaborate indices conclude 
this very attractive volume. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


HoFFMANN, Lic. Dr. HEINRICH, und ZsCHARNACK, Lic. LEOPOLD, Studien zur 
Geschichte des neueren Protestantismus. 


MULERT, HERMANN. Schleiermachers geschichts-philosophische Ansichten in 
ihrer Bedeutung fur seine Theologie. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1907. 92 pages. 
M. 2.50. 


STEPHAN, Horst. Spaldings Bestimmung des Menschen, und Wert der Andacht, 
mit Einleitung neu herausgegeben. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. 44 pages. 
M. 1. 


MULERT, HERMANN Schleiermachers Sendschreiben iiber seine Glaubenslehre an 
Liicke, neu herausgegeben und mit einer Einleitung und Anmerkungen verse- 


hen. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. 68 pages. M. 1.40. 


ZSCHARNACK, LEOPOLD. John Tolands “Christianity not Mysterious.” Ueber- 
setzt von W. Lunde. Eingeleitet und unter Beifiigung von Leibnizens 
Annotatiunculae (1701). Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. vii+147 pages. 
M. 3. 

The editors of this admirable series of studies in the history of modern Protestantism 
are rendering a real service, in making accessible for seminars and for students generally 
some of the important writings which contribute to an understanding of our modern 
problems. Mulert has shown how Schleiermacher repudiated the mechanical and 
pragmatic treatment of history, and regarded it as a living, organic whole. He was then 
compelled to decide whether we should interpret concrete events as actual manifestations 
of human life, or whether we should construct a philosophy of history. Schleiermacher 
did consistently neither the one nor the other, but in his later years inclined to the specula- 
tive task. This is especially evident in his treatment of the person of Christ. The 
edition of Schleiermacher’s Sendschreiben to Liicke furnishes a valuable aid to the 
interpretation of the Glaubenslehre. 

Stephan’s edition of two of Spalding’s works, and Zscharnack’s exposition, with the 
translation of Toland’s treatise, are indications of the better appreciation of the contri- 
butions made to theology by the age which orthodoxy has too often depreciated because 
of its “‘rationalism.” Zscharnack’s introduction of 53 pages gives a very valuable 
sketch of Toland’s work, and of its influence in England and in Germany. Other 
Quellenhefte in the series are to be published. 
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ScHIELE, F. M. Die Kirchliche Einigung des evangelischen Deutschlands im 
19. Jahrhundert. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 83 pages. M. 1.50. 


This is a very interesting sketch of the effort during the last one hundred years or 
so to get organic unity in the Protestant church of the Fatherland. ‘The main theses are 
that in the evangelical church of Germany the desire for truth is higher than the desire 
for unity and that the only unity which seems to be attainable in the reasonable future 
is the unity in the curriculum for the ministry. 


NEUBAUER, RICHARD. Martin Luther: Eine Auswahl aus seinen Schriften 
in alter Sprachform, mit Einleitungen und Erlauterungen, nebst einen gram- 
matischen Anhang. ‘Two parts, the first in the fourth, the second in the third 
edition. Halle: Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisenhaus, 1908. 12 mo, 
xiv-+292 and xiv+284 pages. M. 2.80 each. 


These convenient and well-edited volumes form III. 2 and III. 3 of “‘Denkmiler 
der dlteren deutschen Literatur,” edited by G. Biattischer and K. Kinzel. The 
editor has had the twofold aim of furnishing to students of the German language 
critically edited texts of the older German and of making widely available some of the 
finest specimens of the literary work of the great reformer. A sketch of Luther’s 
early life, based on Mathesius’ biography precedes the selections. Each extract has 
its introduction and notes. Among the selections given in the first volume are Luther’s 
account of Tetzel’s indulgence-selling and his own motives in attacking him, the ninety- 
five theses, extended extracts from the “‘ Address to the Christian Nobles of Germany,” 
the “ Babylonish Captivity of the Church,” and “The Freedom of a Christian Man,” 
a letter from the Wartburg, a letter written on the way from the Wartburg to Witten- 
berg, a sermon against the iconoclasts in Wittenberg (Carlstadt, etc.), a tract on “ Liberty 
of Conscience and the Duties of a Christian Prince,” a tract on “the First Martyrs of 
the New Faith,”’ a preface to the Psalter (1524-25) on “‘ Bible Interpretation,” three 
pieces on “Bible Translation,’ specimens in parallel columns of some pre-Lutheran 
versions of the Bible and of Luther’s version in various editions. Volume II contains 
miscellaneous extracts on secular matters (education, etc.), fables, proverbs, rhymes, 
etc., poems, letters, and sixty-four choice extracts on a great variety of subjects taken 
for the most part from the Table-Talk. Students of German who wish to fit them- 
selves for reading the German of the Reformation time would do well to supply them- 
selves with these volumes and those who read German and have not access to Luther’s 
complete works would find these extracts exceedingly helpful to a right understanding 
of the Protestant Revolution. 


Kriicer, Gustav. The Papacy: Its Idea and Its Exponents. ‘Translated 
by F. M. S. Batchelor and C. A. Miles. (Crown Theological Library.) 
New York: Putnam, 1909. 277 pages. $1.50. 

Kriiger’s brilliant and rapid sketch of the Papacy exhibits great learning, rich imagi- 
nation, and true literary skill. Everyone should read this illuminating story, which 
is as interesting as a romance, and presents just those leading matters of papal history 
which we all ought to know. Today especially when ecclesiasticism threatens so many 
Protestant bodies, the story of the Papacy is crowded with significant lessons. Kriiger 
has sought to exhibit the growth of the idea of the Papacy, and to emphasize those 
great men who shaped it into what it is. Few men living could treat every part of 
& 
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this long history with the sure touch, grasp, and proportion which Kriiger manifests. 
A list of the 260 popes with their dates, as usually accepted, is appended, and there 
is a good index. The translators have done their work exceptionally well. The 
reader is seldom reminded that he is reading a translation. There are a few misprints: 
Pp. 191, 210, 271. Possibly German affairs sometimes receive slightly more than 
their due attention, but there is, on the whole, probably no book on the subject at once 
so illuminating, so trustworthy, and so readable. It should be widely welcomed by 
ministers, laymen, and scholars. 


SHELDON, Henry C. Sacerdotalism in the Nineteenth Century: A Critical 
History. New York; Eaton & Mains. ix+45 pages. $2.50. 


With ample learning, fine logical acumen, and sufficient polemical zeal, this well- 
known church historian has produced a very useful polemic against papal absolutism, 
the sacramental systems of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Anglican churches, and 
against sacerdotalism in general. Under the caption, ‘‘ Less Important Developments 
of Sacerdotalism,” he treats briefly of the “‘more radical neo-Lutherans, the Irvingites, 
and the Mormons.” About half of the space is devoted to the discussion of papal 
absolutism which culminated in the decree of papal infallibility. 


DELAHAYE, Hippotyte. Les legendes grecques des saints militaires. Paris: 

Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1909. ix+271 pages. Fr. 5. 

The learned Bollandist has put the student of church history under renewed 
obligations by publishing in popular form the results of his hagiographical researches 
respecting the most noted of the early ascetics who abandoned military life for lives 
of Christian self-renunciation. Most of the Greek legends center about the names of 
Theodore, George, Procopius, Mercurius, Demetrius, and Eutropius. The first 119 
pages are devoted to a critical account of the manuscript legends about these saints 
one by one, including the substance of the legends and such historical and iconographic 
materials as are available. An appendix of 145 pages contains a selection of Greek 
texts edited from the manuscripts. 


RretscHEL, G. Lerhbuch der Liturgik. Zweiter Band. Die Kasualien. 
Berlin: Reuther & Riechard, 1909. x+482 pages. M. 8.50. 


This is the third volume of a series entitled “‘Sammlung von Lehrbiichern der 
Practischen Theologie,”’ the first being Hering’s Die Lehre von der Predigt. The 
“Casualia” include baptism, confirmation, reception of converts from other faiths, 
betrothal and marriage, funerals, confession, ordination and induction of ministers, 
the institution of elders, consecration ceremonies (corner-stone laying, cemeteries, 
etc.). Baptism and its accompaniments occupy 133 pages. The immersion of believers 
is regarded as the only baptism known in the Apostolic Age, and the introduction and 
spread of infant baptism are satisfactorily explained. It is asserted that in his doc- 
trine and practice of baptism Luther departed from Roman Catholic doctrine and 
practice far less than in the Supper and most other matters. The terminus ad quem 
in the treatment of liturgical matters in general is current German Lutheranism, 
little attention being given to other modern evangelical parties and little to the Greek 
Catholic Church. A translation of Rietschel’s work with some abbreviation of the 
Lutheran parts and the addition of concise accounts of the liturgical practices of 
other denominations would no doubt serve a good purpose. 
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FERET, P. La faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus celébres. Tome 

sixitme, XVIII‘ siécle: phases historiques. Paris: Picard et Fils, 1909. 

417 pages. Fr. 7.50. 

As indicated in the title, the volume before us is the sixth of a large and exhaustive 
documentary history of one of the oldest and most influential theological institutions 
in the world. It has great independent value because of the importance of the time 
covered and the nature of the matters that occupied the attention of the faculty. After 
48 pages of more general matter, 73 pages are given to the dealings of the faculty 
with Jansenism, 56 to matters pretaining to Gallicanism, and 120 to the struggle against 
unbelieving philosophy. Book V treats of the end of the university and of the faculty 
of theology as a result of “the fatal decree of the convention,” August, 1793. The 
rehabilitation of the university by Napoleon does not fall within the scope of the 
volume. Nine appendices, aggregating 83 pages, include some very important docu- 
ments relating to the government and transactions of the faculty of theology. 


Tompson, C. BERTRAND. The Churches and the Wage-Earners. New York: 
Scribner. xiii+229 pages. $1.00. ' 
A comprehensive analysis of the situation. Largely a compilation of the best 
literature on the subject, grouped into four parts: (1) causes and extent of the aliena- 
tion; (2) the church attitude; (3) socialism; (4) suggested remedies. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Vol II, xiv+500 
pages. Vol. III, xiv+500 pages. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Each 
$5.00. 

The second and third volumes of the New Schaff-Herzog continue that useful 
work of reference through Draendorf. The form of the work makes a clear and 
attractive impression. While much has been done toward bringing the vast range 
of articles up to date, much has obviously been left unaltered. The problem of the 
Didache, for example, has been transformed by Schlecht’s discovery of the Latin 
version of the primitive Didache; but the discovery, made nearly ten years ago, is 
unreflected in the Schaff-Herzog article. Nor does this seem to be an isolated instance 
In general, the famous encyclopedia, while much improved, has been by no means 
brought up to date. 


Spinoza, BaRucH. A Short Treatise on God, Man, and Human Weljare. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Lydia Gillingham Robinson. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1909. xxiv+178 pages. $1.25. 

English students of the history of philosophical and religious thought will wel- 
come this first translation into their mother-tongue of Spinoza’s ‘‘Short Treatise.” 
As the translator says, “in small compass it foreshadows some of the most important 
themes of the Ethics and expresses them in a less pretentious and simpler method.” 
The major portion of the chapter on Spinoza in Schwegler’s History of Philosophy is 
incorporated into this work by way of introduction. 














BOOKS RECEIVED 


The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Alt, Albrecht. Israel und Aegypten. Die 
politischen Beziehungen des Kénige 
von Israel und Juda zu den Pharaonen. 
Leipzig; Hinrichs, 1909. 104 pages. 


- 3-40. 

Box, G. H. The Book of Isaiah. Trans- 
lated from a text revised in accordance 
with the results of recent criticism, 
with introductions, critical notes and 
explanations, and two maps. To- 
gether with a prefatory note by S. H. 
Driver, D.D., Litt.D. New York: 
Macmillan, 1909. 365 pages. $2.25. 

Gressmann, Hugo. Die Schriften des 
Alten Testaments in Auswahl. 1. Lie- 
ferung: Alteste Geschichtsschreibung 
und Prophetie Israels. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1909. 80 
pages. M. 0.80. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 


Brehier, Emile. Philon. Commentaire 
allégorique des saintes lois aprés 
Voeuvre des six jours. Texte grec, 
traduction francaise. Paris: Picard, 
1909. Xxxxvilit+330 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

Calluaud, Pierre. Le probléme de la 
résurrection du Christ. Etude des 
diverses hypothéses: 1. Révivification 
du cadavre; 2. Visions; 3. Corps 
spirituel; 4. Mort apparente. Paris: 
Nourry, 1909. 158 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. Her- 
ausgegeben von H. Lietzmann. 7 Lief- 
erung: Praktische Auslegu des 
Neuen Testaments. Markus. 8 Liefer- 
ung, Matthaius and die Korinther I. 
g Lieferung: Lukas die Apostelge- 
schichte. 10 Lieferung: Johannes. 
11 Lieferung: Die Briefe des Apostels 
Paulus und die Korinther II. 12 
Lieferung: An die Korinther II, Ga- 
later, Epheser, Philipper, Kolosser, 
Thessalonicher I, II; Pastoralbriefe. 
13 Lieferung: Die Evangelien: Matth- 
aus. 14 Lieferung: Die katholischen 
Briefe, Hebrierbrief und Apokalypse. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907-1909. 

Liitgert, D. W. Die Irrlehrer der Pas- 
toralbriefe.  Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 
1909. 93 pages. M. 1.80. 
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Pfleiderer, Otto. Vol. II, Primitive 
Christianity. Its Writings and Teach- 
ings in Their Historical Connections. 
Translated by W. Montgomery, B. D. 
Theological Translation Library. New 


York: Putnam, 1909. «510 pages. 
$3.00 net. 

Ragg, Lonsdale. The Church of the 
Apostles. Being an Outline of the 


History of the Church of the Apostolic 
Age. Volume I of The Church Uni- 
versal. London: Rivingtons; New 
York: Macmillan, xii+336 pages. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Robertson, A. T. A Short Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament. For 
students familiar with the elements of 
Greek. Second Printing. New York: 
Armstrong, 1909. xxix+240 pages. 
$1.50. 

Schermann, Theodor. Griechische Zaub- 
erpapyri und das Gemeinde- und 
Dankgebet im I. Clemensbriefe. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1909. 64 pages. M. 2. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Jesus und die Heiden- 
mission. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. 
116 pages. M. 3.50. 

Worsley, F. W. The Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptists. Being a contribution 
to the study of the Johannine Problem. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1909. ix+184 pages. $1.25. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Barge, Hermann. Friihprotestantisches 
Gemeindechristentum in Wittenberg 
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